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The American Way 


NOTES ON CENSORSHIP IN LIBRARIES 
By Jens Nyholm * 


N° library can buy all the books it wants 
or all the books its readers may wish 
it to acquire for the simple reason that the 
budget puts an all too strict limit to its 
purchasing power. It follows that selectiv- 
ity becomes an important factor in librarian- 
ship. If I happen to be the one who does 
the selecting, I may be inclined to consider 
this an act of discrimination, taste, and ob- 
jectivism, while when someone else is mak- 
ing the decision, I may be tempted to accuse 
him of partiality, prejudice, and censorship. 
This state of affairs is due to a large extent 
to the differences that characterize the hu- 
man species and to the relativism that per- 
meates our conceptions and makes it difficult 
to arrive at well graduated standards of 
judgment. But it is due also, I believe, to 
our failure to define the means and ends of 
librarianship clearly, and when we have de- 
fined and established them, to stick to them. 
Book selection consists in choosing those 
books which seem most appropriate in order 
to reach our objectives. Whether the ac- 
tivity of selecting books remains a legiti- 
mate function or degenerates into censorship 
depends upon whether it carries out or con- 
tradicts the principle upon which the library 
stands, and upon the character of that very 
principle. 





* Assistant Librarian, University of California, Berke- 
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Only by considering book selection and 
censorship in relation to such a principle do 
these terms assume any real meaning. We 
may then ask: “Is there any such principle, 
and if so, what is it?” I for one think that 
there is. I maintain that the principle of 
the American public library is identified 
with the idea of American democracy, and 
that this idea has found expression in the 
Bill of Rights incorporated in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. 


Freedom of Expression 


The Constitution of the United States, 
and following its lead, the constitutions of 
the various states, emphatically grant the 
citizens of this country the right to speak, 
write, and publish freely their opinions and 
sentiments on all subjects under the sun, 
and directly state that no law shall be 
passed to infringe upon this liberty of 
expression. It follows that our public li- 
braries, if they are to be free American 
democratic institutions, must adhere to this 
spirit. 

The recent endorsement given by the 
Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion to the declaration aptly called “The 
Library's Bill of Rights’ would indicate 
that leaders in our profession accept, at 
least in principle, such a stand. It is con- 
sequently our duty to direct our efforts 
toward the realization of this ideal. The 
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oe libraries are for the people, estab- 
ished by their means and for their develop- 
ment. To erect arbitrary barriers that will 
exclude from the public libraries the battle 
of ideas on the political, social, and eco- 
nomic fronts, as well as on the religious, 
moral, and esthetic ones—to do this and 
to turn the libraries into tame institutions 
for harmless and prettified conventionalism, 
is to act contrary to the spirit of the civil- 
ization on which the libraries are founded 
and to the progress of which they are dedi- 
cated. 

There are people who are afraid of such 
freedom, afraid of its abuse. It may be 
pointed out, then, that the freedom pro- 
vided in the Constitution is granted under 
responsibility and that measures may be 
taken against those that abuse it: we have 
laws against sedition, against obscenity, 
against libel and fraud. It is imperative 
to note, though, that these laws, and par- 
ticularly such measures restricting the free- 
dom of expression as may be taken by local 
police authorities, customs officers, and the 
United States post masters, may well be 
contrary to the spirit of the Constitution 
and should be zealously watched. 

Examples of undue interference with the 
Bill of Rights unfortunately abound. A 
Boston censor prohibited the performance 
of “Strange Interlude,” calling this play in- 
decent altho in New York it received the 
Pulitzer Prize, as being the play of the year 
“which best represented the educational 
value and power of the stage.” Socialist 
papers and even liberal ones have been 
barred from circulation by the United States 
mails. The sins committed in efforts to 
protect the community against the abuse 
of the freedom of expression are probably 
greater than those caused by the abuse itself. 
It should be the pride of the public libraries 
not to participate in these types of censor- 
ship or semi-censorship which time and 
again spring up as glaring manifestations 
of the contradictions between the doctrine 
and the practice of freedom in the world’s 
greatest democracy. 

It is the right and the duty of the public 
library to function freely and unhampered 
within the whole sphere traversed by the 
human mind and the human imagination. 
But in charting this sphere, in mapping it 
out for the readers by the landmarks of 
books, the library cannot cover all details 
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or all regions equally well. It is here book 
selection comes in, and I agree with Laski 
that the criterion for this should be the /est 
of significance. The library has no right 
to squander public funds on inconsequential 
material, it must concentrate on the material 
that is of real importance, especially con- 
sidered of course, in relation to the par- 
ticular composition and predominant needs 
of the community it serves. And if it is 
objected that people differ as to what is 
significant and important, and if it is shown 
that censorship may well mask itself in al- 
legedly impartial pronouncements as to the 
significance of a given book, the answer is: 
yes, this is true. But the difficulty of the 
task should not prevent us from attempting 
to tackle it. If we think that all efforts are 
vain and succumb so completely to an im- 
potent philosophy of defeatism that we do 
not dare to exercise any judgment, then we 
are not fit to be librarians. 


Minority Opinions 


It is a matter of record that in spite of 
the Library’s Bill of Rights, recently en- 
dorsed by the American Library Association, 
many of our libraries do not live up to the 
philosophy embodied in this declaration. In 
the field of politics and economics, so-called 
radical literature is in many libraries—if 
admitted at all—not supplied to the extent 
warranted by its contribution to the formu- 
lation of the thoughts, ideas and practices 
of this nation. Just go to an average public 
library—particularly its branches—and take 
a look at the titles listed under the subject 
headings covering controversial topics. Be 
not surprised if the progressive viewpoints 
are less well represented than the conserva- 
tive ones. Be not amazed either if you dis- 
cover a tendency to place thought-provoking 
books on the closed shelves and trivial ones 
on the open shelves. The library has vari- 
ous alibis: it must “protect itself against 
theft’’ (always of the books that supposedly 
appeal to a minority?)—or it must “guard 
itself against criticism by ‘cranks’ as well as 
‘high-minded citizens.’ ” 

That New Masses is taboo in many—if 
not most—libraries is, of course, known. 
That even the Nation and the New Repub- 
lic are regarded with suspicion is as alarming 
as it is stupid. A large university library, 
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which displays regularly in its reading room 
the Vélkischer Beobachter, has refused to 
subscribe to the Daily Worker. ‘The fact 
that libraries in various parts of the country 
have seen fit to ban, brand, and even burn 
The Grapes of Wrath, one of the greatest 
novels of the decade, a document of social 
significance and human warmth, without 
causing a tremendous outpour of united 
protest from the profession shows how piti- 
fully we have failed in making our libraries 
a progressive and aggressive force in shap- 
ing the life of this democracy. The argu- 
ment about the taxpayers’ money does not 
hold good in the case of Steinbeck’s books 
since evidently the taxpayers do spend 
money in acquiring them. This very argu- 
ment—that the library should not use the 
taxpayers’ money is purchasing books that 
represent the viewpoint of minorities—is, 
of course, invalid in the light of the phi- 
losophy underlying the civilization of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

Democracy is not simply an automatic 
mechanism ensuring the rule of the ma- 
jority. Democracy is an organic, social sys- 
tem allowing for and aiming at the full 
unfolding and flowering of all the potenti- 
alities of man. In order to function, such 
a system requires the formulation of min- 
ority opinions as correctives to majority de- 
cisions. These minority opinions may some- 
times develop and eventually change the 
conceptions of the ruling majority. In other 
cases they may disintegrate and die, perhaps 
after having usefully caused the clarification 
and consolidation of the opinions of an op- 
posing group. How this American sys- 
tem works, columnist Clapper has recently 
pointed out in an article in which he men- 
tions that many of the policies now em- 
bodied in our laws, such as the direct 
election of United States senators, women’s 
suffrage, social security, and restrictions 
against child labor, were originally reforms 
advanced by minority groups and vehem- 
ently fought by the majority in power.? The 
minorities clearly have a mission; they serve 
as salt and pepper in the somewhat tasteless 
democratic omelet prepared by the more 
conventional cooks representing the masses. 
And if someone doesn’t love pepper, he 
may take consolation in the fact that when 
openly served, it is easier neutralized or 
eliminated than when supplied as a secret 
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ingredient. You cannot effectively fight 
anything of which you do not have first 
hand knowledge. And this is another reason 
why controversial literature should be ad- 
mitted to our libraries. Whether you ap- 
prove or disapprove of Fascism, Nazism, 
and Communism, the presence in the librar- 
ies of literature expressing the viewpoints 
of these movements will serve a useful 
purpose. 

There are those who think that in a de- 
mocracy libraries cannot tolerate books that 
advocate a system the establishment of which 
would result in the curtailing of the very 
freedom of expression for which the library 
should stand. This viewpoint one can ap- 
preciate without sharing it. I hold with the 
Librarian of Congress that to accept it would 
be immediately to give to reactionary forces 
the means of intimidation by help of which 
progressive movements, looked upon with 
disfavor by the ruling powers, might be 
made subject to suspicion, misinterpretation, 
and prosecution.* I believe that unless a de- 
mocracy becomes so weak that it is not 
worth preserving, it can victoriously accept 
the challenge from opposing ideologies and 
that thru this fight it will gain in strength, 
clarity, and purposiveness. 


Attitude Toward Sex 


Turning now to the problem of so-called 
“dangerous” or “immoral” literature (under 
which somewhat misleading term the dis- 
cussion of sex in literature has usually taken 
place), it must be stated that also in this 
field many libraries have failed to assume 
a firm, fearless and mature stand in accord- 
ance with the principle assigning to the 
libraries books of significance. As a result 
in a great many libraries really informative 
books on sex are either lacking or available 
with difficulty. 

I know of one huge library in which no 
subject heading beginning with the word 
“sex” or ‘‘sexual” (not even sexual ethics!) 
is found in the public catalog. Sex, appar- 
ently, is just for the staff, particularly the 
catalogers, for in their special catalog all 
the incriminating words are found. Since 
Freud we have seen the development of an 
important literature based on new investi- 
gations and a more realistic psychology and 
a franker attitude than known in the child- 
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hood and early youth of those who are now 
around forty. The problems dealt with in 
this literature do not pertain to adolescence 
only. There is something for us adults, too. 
And we may need it. If statistics can be 
trusted, most divorces in this country are 
due to some sexual maladjustments, often 
results of prudery or ignorance. It is a pity 
if our libraries do not fully participate in 
making available to the readers the frank, 
fine, and readable books on sex written by 
capable and sincere authors—presumably in 
order to have people read them. 

It seems to worry some librarians unduly 
that sex should play an important part in 
the imaginative literature and that its mani- 
festations should sometimes find expression 
in good Anglo-Saxon words rather than in 
ca Br Our newspapers daily keep us 
informed that the powerful instincts of 
man, particularly when subjected to the 
strains and stresses of the confused civil- 
ization of the twentieth century, cause piti- 
ful conflicts, comical escapades, and terrify- 
ing tragedies. To ask that these same 
manifestations be not reflected in fiction, 
drama, and poetry, would be to ask for an 
emasculated literature untrue to life. And 
to object to the “suggestiveness’” of this 
literature would be to object to its artistic 
qualities, for all art appeals to the senses 
as much as, if not more than, to the mind. 


I do not think we should be so concerned 
with “immoral,” “sordid,” or “suggestive’’ 
literature. As has already been stated, there 
are laws against obscenity—laws which, in- 
cidentally, often sin against common sense 
—and as to what is moral or immoral in 
the books the law does not prohibit, opin- 
ions differ—and might as well. If one 
simply applies to this literature the test of 
significance, which has already been pro- 
posed as a criterion for book selection, I do 
not think we shall often go wrong. All 
books that merely speculate in salaciousness 
will automatically fall by the wayside. Left 
will be the sincere literature—whether or 
not the author has managed to reach an 
“acceptable” moral conclusion—the Litera- 
ture for adults dealing with adult problems 
as has all significant literature from the 
Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Dos- 
toevski, and Hardy down to Sigrid Undset, 
O'Neill, Dreiser, and Farrell. 


As recently pointed out by the Danish 
State Library Director, Th. Dossing, the im- 
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moral or obscene literature is not written 
for the purpose of seducing people to bad 
morals. It is written to make money on 
people's curiosity or abnormality. The fight 
against the immoral literature must there- 
fore primarily be a fight for a healthy sex 
education. This, adds Dessing, may call for 
fundamental changes in the social structure 
of our present society. Consequently, the 
test of the library's intellectual sincerity in 
its fight against immoral literature should 
be measured by its willingness to admit to 
its shelves informative and objective books 
on sex problems, as well as that literature 
which subjects our present society to a scru- 
tinizing and critical inquiry. Clearly, we 
must guard against censorship or semi- 
censorship in dealing with the problem of 
ethics in literature as zealously and as un- 
compromisingly as when we are concerned 
with literature in the fields of politics and 
economics. 


Ideals Must Be Fought For 


In commenting upon the American Li- 
brary Association’s adoption of the Library's 
Bill of Rights, the Secretary of the A.L.A. 
said: “It is possible that, in the future, the 
Association will find it desirable to take a 
more active part than heretofore in oppos- 
ing the various forms of censorship which 
conflict with these principles.’”"* Indeed, it 
would seem that a more militant attitude 
is to be assumed if the libraries are to con- 
stitute a progressive force in the nation’s 
cultural life. If the whole library profes- 
sion can be whipped into frantic protests 
against the appointment to Librarian of 
Congress of a man as socially minded and 
outstanding as MacLeish, simply because he 
was an outsider, is it not possible when li- 
brarianship really is in danger because of 
the banning and even burning of books of 
views unpleasant to certain circles, to cause 
effective concerted action to be taken? 

The real difficulty in fighting censorship 
lies in the fact that in spite of all the beau- 
tiful words about democracy, our libraries 
are not truly democratic institutions. Mr. 
Keeney has recently demonstrated in the 
columns of this paper that all too often 
they are neither democraticaily controlled 
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nor democratically administered.* It should 
be our ultimate goal to reach the objectives 
so splendidly presented by Mr. Keeney. 
Meanwhile, we must use the weapons now 
at our disposal. 

It is encouraging to note that the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Library Asso- 
ciation has finally appointed a Committee on 
Censorship. It will be discouraging if the 
work of this committee results merely in 
a well-written report. Is it not possible to 
develop it into an effective instrument for 
making the Library's Bill of Rights more 
than high sounding phrases—a reality? We 
need a permanent Council on Civil Liberties 
to organize the fight against all kinds of 
censorship in libraries and to advise and 
support librarians whose library boards are 
interfering with the freedom of expression. 
This Council should cooperate with the 
A.L.A. Board on Salaries, Staff and Tenure 
and, without becoming an insurance agency, 
help in re-instating or securing new posi- 
tions for librarians ousted from their jobs 
because of their courageous stand for free- 
dom and progress. 


It is sad to reflect that one of the func-. 


tions of the Council, or to be realistic: the 
Committee on Censorship, is to awaken a 
great number of librarians to a new real- 
ization of the principle of freedom upon 
which the American libraries stand. For 
censorship does not always originate with 
library boards, but with librarians as well. 
The committee may have to fight with and 
for the readers against their own librarians! 

It might be well if it were a general 
principle in all public libraries that the li- 
brarian should furnish inquiring readers 
with reasons, stated in no uncertain terms, 
for refusing to acquire any book requested 
by a given number of readers. A list of 
books, refused by librarians or trustees for 
no obviously legitimate reason, would prove 
a valuable document. It is perhaps too un- 
realistic, though it would not be unjustified, 
to expect librarians to contribute voluntarily 
to the publishing of their own index 1i- 
brorum prohibitorum—easily a monument 
of modern prejudices. But I believe that 
there are many librarians who honestly and 
sincerely are in doubt as to the propriety 
of including in their libraries certain books 
feared to be of a provocative nature. Would 
it not be to the advantage of everyone con- 
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cerned if such titles could be run as a regu- 
lar feature in, say, the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, perhaps accompanied by editorial com- 
ment? The objection that this would give 
undue publicity to troublesome books of 
doubtful value is not invalid. Only by 
getting the discussion out in the open can 
we bring principles and practice into ac- 
cordance. 

A united front is needed. If state library 
organizations, backed by the American Li- 
brary Association, would lend their full- 
fledged strength and support to individual 
librarians working under difficult and trying 
conditions, these librarians would gain cour- 
age and be firm where they now yield. 


Overcoming Prejudices 


A librarian hampered in the exercise of 
his duties in conformity with the principles 
of American democracy must muster all the 
resources he has in his efforts to overcome 
the prejudices of those in opposition. He 
should align himself with the liberal forces 
in his community. But being librarian for 
the whole community, he should show sym- 
pathy to all sides and not alienate himself 
from any groups of his clientele. It is 
essential to get the backing of the readers 
and thru them—provided it can be done 
without compromise—that of the local 
papers. In making contacts and alliances, 
use of good tactics may, however, some- 
times be more recommendable than a 100 
per cent idealism, unless one happens to 
have the peculiar make-up of a hero. It 
would be no crime to make a particular 
effort to get the support of highly respect- 
able or even well to do liberals—if such 
people are to be found. It would be a 
tactical blunder to have the local Commun- 
ists make a special ‘‘cause” out of the li- 
brarian’s problems. 

Logic balanced by an understanding of 
human frailty, firmness matched with tact- 
fulness, wit, knowledge, sagacity, persua- 
sion, and a handsome supply of humor 
should be the librarian’s weapons in deal- 
ing with his opponents. In strengthening 
his arguments, he would be foolish to quote 
openly from the speeches of John Lewis or 
the pamphlets of Comrade Browder. Effec- 
tive maxims could be supplied from the 
Nation and the New Republic, but even the 

(Continued on page 564) 








The Obligation of Libraries 


in a Democracy’ 
By Archibald MacLeish * 


6 Rerenr are numerous reasons why laymen 

should not be appointed to administer 
professional establishments. Some of them 
have been lately heard. They are eloquent 
and they are weightily supported. But 
weighty though they may be there is one 
small countervailing consideration which 
should perhaps be advanced. It can hardly 
be advanced in the serious hope that it will 
rebut the premise but it may be advanced 
notwithstanding. It is the consideration that 
laymen, precisely because they are laymen, 
are inclined to ask questions. Lay Secre- 
taries of the Navy have asked questions 
about ships which first amused and then 
enraged and finally astonished professional 
sailors, and lay Secretaries of the Treasury 
have asked questions about money which 
no banker in his senses would ever think 
of asking because no banker in his sénses 
would reply. 

I do not suggest that such questions are 
sensible questions. I suggest merely that 
they are asked and that the asking has a 
certain value. If no one but the general 
public asked the learned professions what 
they were up to and why they were up to 
it, the learned professions would never 
bother to reply. And if the learned pro- 
fessions did not bother to reply the learned 
professions would shortly find themselves 
inhabiting those lamaseries of the intellect 
to which no travelers come. For all pro- 
fessional men, as all professional men know 
of their own experience, tend to make pur- 
poses of practices, and to build the habitual 
mechanism of a means into the final justi- 
fication of an end. 


I speak of this not philosophically or in 
abstract but with an immediate and present 
interest, for I find myself, as the lay admin- 
istrator of a great library, filled with ques- 
tions. of a naiveté which astonishes even 
myself. I find myself asking not only why 
this particular thing is done in this partic- 
ular way, but what it is the library as a li- 
1A talk given before the District of Columbia Library 


Association, and reprinted from D. C. Libraries. 
* Librarian of Congress. aed 





brary is doing. I find myself asking, in 
short, what a library is and what a library 
should do. What is a public library, a na- 
tional library, in a great democracy? What 
are its obligations to the democratic govern- 
ment which established it? 

Historically I think I know the answer. 
When democratic governments first admit- 
ted an obligation to maintain libraries for 
the people it was assumed that the obliga- 
tion was fulfilled by the simple maintenance 
of adequate collections of books to which 
readers could have recourse if they wished. 
It was no concern of government if readers 
neglected to have recourse to the books. It 
was merely the misfortune and improvi- 
dence of the neglectful readers. Govern- 
ment at that time admitted no affirmative 


_concern with the education of the citizens. 


Its concern ended with the schooling of the 
young. Beyond that, the only duty of a 
civilized government was to make the means 
of education available. Education at this 
level was known in the language of the time 
as self-improvement. It was a means of im- 
proving yourself—improving your mind 
and thus improving your chances of im- 
proving your salary. Government had no 
interest in it beyond the democratic and 
impersonal interest of making the means 
of self-improvement equally available to all 
so that all might avail themselves equally— 
If they wished to. 

But though the historical explanation is 
history, it is no longer an explanation. For 
it is obvious to anyone—even to the most 
nostalgic—that times have changed and the 
obligations of governments with them. Gov- 
ernments, and particularly democratic gov- 
ernments, are no longer disinterested in 
matters affecting the education of their citi- 
zens. They have learned by observation that 
if they do not educate their citizens others 
will educate them. They have learned that 
if the citizens of a democracy are not taught 
the traditions of democracy they will be 
taught other traditions—and that they can 
be taught other traditions. They have 
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learned that unless the citizens of a de- 
mocracy are made to understand and then 
to value the history of democracy, and its 
literature, and its science, they may not 
understand and may not value its democ- 
racy. For only those who understand and 
therefore value the civilization of democ- 
racy are able to understand why a demo- 
cratic organization of society is preferable 
to other organizations of society which claim 
a superior efficiency: a superior force in 
war and a superior discipline in peace. 
Above all, only those who understand and 
therefore value the civilization of democ- 
racy are willing to defend democracy in their 
minds and in their beliefs against the per- 
suasiveness of the ideal of Order as the 
end of life. 

But it is not only because of the danger 
of propaganda to democratic governments 
that democratic governments now admit an 
affirmative interest in the education of their 
citizens. | Democratic governments have 
come to see in the last few generations 
of increasing population and increasing in- 
dustrialization that democracy itself is a 
complicated and difficult business—the most 
complicated and the most difficult perhaps 
which men have ever undertaken. The self- 
government of a people under the most 
primitive conditions and in the smallest 
units, is difficult enough. The self-govern- 
ment of a people of many millions spread 
over an entire continent and engaged in the 
complicated activities of an industrial so- 
ciety is difficult beyond imagination. That 
difficulty all democratic peoples confess, and 
proudly confess, because it is the price of 
freedom. But in confessing the difficulty 
they admit also the need to overcome it. 
And since education is the only means of 
meeting difficulties of these proportions 
they admit also the necessity of education— 
education not only of the young but of the 
mature—education of the governors, the 
people, in the labor of self-government. 

It is this question then, which plagues 
the lay administrator of a national library 
in the present time: If democratic govern- 
ment now admits an affirmative interest in 
the education of the citizens, what then is 
the present obligation of the libraries demo- 
cratic governments support? For libraries 
were instruments of education long before 
Carlyle said they were. Have government- 
supported libraries ceased to be the “poor 
men’s universities” they were patronizingly 
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called a generation ago, and become people's 
universities? And if they have become 
people’s universities, what are their obliga- 
tions to the people? Can they continue to 
feel that they have satisfied their obligations 
to the people if they wait for such readers 
as may care to come? Can they continue to 
feel that they have satisfied their obliga- 
tions to the people if they offer every facility 
to scholars who will make, from the books 
in their collections, other books to be 
added to other collections? Or have they 
too an affirmative and urgent obligation—a 
positive duty—the duty and obligation of 
the university to interpret between the books 
and those who need them? And if they 
have this affirmative obligation to bring the 
record of the people’s civilization to the 
understanding of the people, how are they 
to accomplish it? 

These are the questions which a layman 
in this great profession comes to ask him- 
self. They are questions doubtless to which 
men of professional experience will have 
their answers, some of one kind and some 
of another. Some will maintain, as certain 
journalists have already maintained, that it 
is a perversion of the whole idea of a li- 
brary to suggest that libraries owe an af- 
firmative obligation to the people. Others 
will perhaps reply that it is impossible for 
libraries in such a time as this to evade that 
obligation, that it is impossible for libraries 
in such a time as this to wait inside their 
walls for men to come to them, that libraries 
must now make use of every means at their 
disposal to bring to the people of this coun- 
try a disinterested informed account of the 
means of education at their disposition. 
There will be those who will add that the 
people have a right to demand such service: 
that they have as much right to know from 
public servants what books are pertinent to 
their problems of self-government as to 
know from public servants what jellies they 
should conserve, what seed they should 
plant and what hen mash will produce eggs. 

For myself I can say only this: that I do 
not believe libraries, any more than any 
other institution created by men, can be set 
above change; that librarianship, like every 
other human activity, must be continuously 
reinvented if it is to live; and that none, 
or so it seems to me, are under heavier re- 
sponsibilities to the present than those 
whose profession is to conserve the past. 








Bookplates 


By Eleanor B. Church * 


TH pursuit of a very delightful hobby, 
namely the collecting of bookplates, 
has brought to my attention one aspect of 
a librarian’s work which seems to be in a 
state of decay. The librarian does not take 
sufficient interest in bookplates, by and 
large. There are many beautifully designed 
and appropriate bookplates being used in 
libraries all over our country, but there are 
some very poor ones, likewise. I grant that 
a bookplate is an accessory, but just as in 
the matter of clothing and dress, it should, 
if used at all, be appropriate, well chosen, 
in good taste and not obsolete. Bookplates 
that we find used in our libraries vary from 
the most artistically designed print used in 
a special collection in a university down to 
simple printed labels, with all sizes and 
shapes and tastes represented within that 
range. Many libraries of course use no 
bookplates at all. I don’t demand that li- 
braries everywhere should expend great 
sums of money on bookplates but I do 
wish that as many libraries as could, would 
think about the desirability of having a 
plate and that libraries, especially public 
ones, would do away with these uninterest- 
ing obsolete labels many of which are clut- 
tered up with wordy reminders of library 
hours, privileges and penalties long since 
done away with. There are a host of these 
still extant. There is a definite need for a 
little housecleaning in this matter. 
Bookplates are an interesting aspect of 
our work as dealers in books. They date 
back hundreds of years—just how far has 
never been absolutely determined. At any 
rate various methods of indicating owner- 
ship have long been in vogue. ‘The Egyp- 
tians used stamps. The Romans used 


seals. . . But only since the fifteenth cen- 
tury have we had bookplates in print 
form . . . the first dated bookplate is one 


made by Albrecht Diirer in 1516.” Ger- 
many and France then became interested 
in furthering their development. The end 
of the 17th century witnessed the beginning 
of their use in America. Just when they 
were first introduced into library practice I 
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have not yet definitely ascertained. In all 
probability they have been used in books 
in American libraries as long as libraries in 
the United States have been functioning. 


Heraldic 


Bookplates at first were heraldic in de- 
sign. As styles in art changed, however, 
styles in bookplates likewise underwent vari- 
ations. During the 18th century they be- 
came ornate like the designs in furniture. 
Today, although there are an infinite num- 
ber of styles, I think we can safely say that 
the tendency is towards simple designs in 
bookplates as in other branches of art. 


College Seals 


There are such a wealth of styles that it 
is well nigh impossible to enumerate all 
the categories in existence, but I will en- 
deavor to point out some of the most in- 
teresting ones from a librarian’s point of 
view. In colleges, seals are frequently em- 
ployed with or without border decorations 
or accompanying mottoes in English or 
Latin. Some of the most pleasing I have 
ever seen have been of this nature. They 
are simple, appropriate, conservative and 
impersonal as is befitting to a college in- 
stitution. Radcliffe College in Massachusetts 
has a plate of this type with the motto 
“Veritas.” 


Portraits 


Portraits also are very commonly used on 
college and university bookplates, and are 
more often found in special collections 
where the donor or the individual in whose 
memory the collection was made is 
represented. 


Pictorial 


One of the most popular styles employed 
in public libraries is the pictorial plate. 
Oftentimes an historic house, as the Arte- 
mus Ward House on the Shrewsbury, Mass., 
public library plate, or a local mountain 
range or peak, as exemplified in the draw- 
ing of Mt. Pisgah on. the Asheville, N.C., 
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Book PLATES 


Eleanor B. Church, illustrative of “the pursuit of a very delightful 
hobby.” 
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public library one, or the library interior, 
or the exterior facade of the building—any 
of these may be depicted. Scituate, Mass., 
uses a lighthouse with a border of seagulls 
which is of course very appropriate to a 
coastal town. 


Classic 


Some libraries still cling to old classic 
designs with symbolic female figures of 
wisdom, lamps of learning, papyrus rolls, 
allegorical figures and Latin mottoes. 

Many departmental and special libraries 
in colleges and schools have developed 
unique and interesting bookplates as we 
have seen in music, medical, or theatrical 
libraries for example. Wellesley College in 
Massachusetts has a special music bookplate 
for its music collection, and on which we 
see represented organ pipes, the piano key- 
board, a cello and a violin. 


Mottoes 


The use of mottoes on bookplates has 
been a source of much merriment as well 
as inspiration and interest. | Humorous 
sentiments have usually been found on per- 
sonal plates and Latin mottoes often on in- 
stitutional ones. Epigrams and quotations 
are not old-fashioned yet and I still recom- 
mend their use on modern bookplates. Here 
are a selection of various sorts: 


Ignorance is the night of the mind, but 
a night without moon or stars. 


Omnia vincit veritas. 
Per ampliora ad altiora. 
Books should to one of these four con- 


duce 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. 


Vita sine literis mos est. 
Suivez raison. 


I recommend that all librarians look to 
their bookplates and see whether they are 
still worth using or whether they should be 
changed or whether an entirely new book- 
plate should be substituted. Many librarians 
are stimulating interest by local exhibits. 
Miss Edith Guerrier of the Boston Public 
Library has been very generous in loaning 
all or parts of her interesting collection of 
bookplates. The American Society of Book- 
plate Designers and Collectors with head- 
quarters in Washington keeps one of its 
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collections circulating to museums, libraries 
and clubs for exhibition purposes. Indi- 
viduals have done their part in loaning 
some or all of their mounts to local li- 
braries for display purposes. These exhi- 
bitions have resulted in further publicity in 
local newspapers as well. I would suggest 
that more libeaties have these exhibits in 
an attempt to foster more interest and to 
cultivate er taste among its patrons for 
better bookplates. Competitive contests for 
new bookplate designs might be arranged 
where librarians feel they are lacking in 
ideas for a bookplate or a replacement of 
an obsolete one. School and college stu- 
dents will always welcome an opportunity to 
enter a contest, and public libraries will 
no doubt discover hithertofore unknown 
talent among its patrons. The results will 
be surprising and well worth a trial. 
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names of these papers might act as irritants 
on reactionary library trustees. There are 
other sources, however, rich in explosives, 
which might advantageously be explored for 
ammunition, sources the names of which 
should not only be mentioned, but shouted 
from the housetops. They are: The Decla- 
ration of Independence, the Constitution of 
the United States, the writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, Thomas Paine, and Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Defeatism is invited if librarians in diffi- 
cult positions think that they are alone in 
maintaining their ideas or if their oppo- 
nents get the feeling that such ideas are 
merely expressions of somewhat queer idio- 
syncrasies, not to say provocativeness. Or- 
ganizations like the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the Progressive Librarians’ Coun- 
cil may help to consolidate and stimulate 
liberal librarianship fighting in the trenches. 
But more than this is required. The whole 
American Library Association must be re- 
vitalized and throw its full weight into a 
forward emphatic movement on a broad 
front. In a world tyrannized by dictator- 
ship, muzzled by censorship, perverted by 
propaganda, the American libraries must 
defend, maintain, and develop the traditions 
of American democracy. 
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The Librarian and the Census 


ENSUS volumes are not the kind of 

reading that one would desire for quiet 
entertainment, but their pages are rich with 
facts about people, their racial backgrounds, 
their languages and education, their children 
and occupations, their health, homes, their 
habits, their deaths. They contain facts 
about farmers, their income, their crops, live- 
stock, their expenses, and new and unusual 
products on their farms, significant changes 
from the old oxen-drawn plough to the 
modern tractor and other mechanical ad- 
vances, etc. 

In those volumes on the “economic” 
Censuses—Business and Manufactures—are 
facts about business and specific business 
groups—total number of establishments of 
various kinds thruout the nation, the state, 
the county, the city, and in many cases, 
the small town; how much business has been 
done in various fields, operating costs, num- 
ber of executives and employees and their 
salaries or wages; figures on theatres, hotels, 
garages, laundries, advertising agencies, etc. 

Similarly the Census volumes cover every 
phase of the manufacturing industry— 
sources and costs of raw materials, costs 
of manufacture, expenditures for machinery 
and equipment, employee and pay roll 
tables, distribution costs. Earlier volumes 
of the U.S. Census give details as to manu- 
facturing processes and trace new indus- 
tries from their birth. 

Vital Statistics publications tell the story 
of the nation’s births and deaths, and 
causes of deaths. 

Altho it is the general impression that 
the Census is something that happens only 
once in ten years, the real truth is that 
every year is Census year. On an average, 
since the Fifteenth Decennial Census was 
taken in 1930, 106 separate national cen- 
suses, special or regional surveys, etc., have 
been taken every year, and their results 
published. These have included censuses 
of business, manufactures, transportation, 
agriculture, religious bodies, financial sta- 
tistics of cities, electrical industries, and 
periodical reports on cotton, oils, canned 
goods, vital statistics, and so on. 

Depository libraries regularly receive pub- 
lications printed by the Government for 
general distribution. Among these insti- 


tutions are many special units connected 
with schools and colleges, research organi- 
zations, industrial plants, and the like. 
Other libraries desiring to receive Census 
publications may do so, in most cases, mere- 
ly by making request for the type of ma- 
terial that interests them. A brief description 
of the library and its special work might 
accompany such requests, which should be 
addressed to William Lane Austin, Director 
of the Census, U.S. Buréau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Sixteenth Decennial Census in 1940 
will gather facts in virtually every field of 
American endeavor. Already under way are 
the Censuses of Business, Manufactures, and 
Mines and Quarries, and April will bring 
the field work for the Censuses of Popula- 
tion, Housing, Agriculture, and Drainage 
and Irrigation. 


The Population enumeration will include 
special coverage of employment, occupa- 
tions, and income. For the most part, 
Census inquiries in the past have been pri- 
marily interested in the numerical growth 
and industrial development of the United 
States. The country now, however, seems 
to be approaching a reasonable stability 
in such respects, and indications are that 
more attention should be paid to the eco- 
nomic and sociological phases of national 
life. Thus the reports resulting from these 
new inquiries will throw needed light on 
present and past employment of individuals, 
and of course the tabulated figures will 
show this information for the country as a 
whole. 


For the first time, in 1940, there will be 
a national Census of Housing. Questions 
on the Housing schedule cover age and 
physical condition of dwellings, their value, 
number of rooms and people living in 
them, presence or absence of such con- 
veniences as running water, flush or other 
toilets, bathtubs or showers, sinks, radios, 
telephones, heating and lighting equipment, 
etc. Fuel used for heat and light will be 
listed, and facts as to monthly bills for 
every family in the country will be sought. 

Ali this material will be of great value 
to the scholar’ and will be basic for the 
next decade until the Seventh Decennial 
Census in 1950. 








In-Service Training at Work 
By John S. Richards * 


ISS CLARA HERBERT'S recent book, 

Personnel administration in public li- 
braries, contains a chapter on in-service 
training which should be required reading 
for librarians. For here is a plan which 
takes into account the needs and problems 
of the individual staff member with respect 
to his own development and his usefulness 
to the library he serves. Three aims for 
such training are stressed: 


1. Orientation in the policies and purposes of 
the particular library. 

2. Knowledge of books—stimulation to wider 
and more critical reading and to familiarity 
with a large working collection. 

3. Training in integration—Miss Herbert sug- 
gests that this may be secured by the tech- 
nique of conference, carried on by various 
committees, and that the projects may be 
community surveys, studies of reading inter- 
ests or departmental services. 


Viewed from this standpoint, in-service 
training becomes at once generally purpose- 
ful and intimately connected with the in- 
dividual job. Implicit in such a plan is a 
democratic staff organization with the co- 
Operation and active participation of every 
member, and a high degree of flexibility 
between departments of the library. 


Washington Ex periment 


Such in-service training may involve aca- 
demic courses leading to advanced degrees, 
provided this academic work fits into the 
work of the library so that the librarian may 
make a practical use of his increased knowl- 
edge from day to day. Or in-service train- 
ing may involve professional projects based 
on the needs of the library. In the univer- 
sity library where the undergraduate stu- 
dents are all too frequently shut away from 
book resources, such projects may well take 
the form of readers’ advisers work or in- 
struction in the use of books and libraries, 
both elementary and advanced. 

Recently the University of Washington 
Library had an opportunity to try out this 
type of in-service training under conditions 
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which were favorable for general staff par- 
ticipation. Some years ago vacations of li- 
brarians in all the higher educational insti- 
tutions in the state of Washington were cut 
to two weeks because of a ruling of the 
attorney general that a state law limiting the 
vacations of employees of state departments 
of government applied to the educational 
institutions. As long as this interpretation 
stands, there is nothing that the University 
administration can do to restore the month 
vacation. However, the University has rec- 
ognized that this decreased vacation has 
been a hardship on a profession which fre- 
quently uses vacation time for professional 
advancement. With this in mind, the Uni- 
versity administration authorized the librar- 
ian to allow one week of time for profes- 
sional projects which merit consideration. 
It was clearly understood that this extra 
week was not in any sense a restoration of 
vacation but a leave granted for professional 
work, at times involving use of libraries in 
other localities, and that it was to be re- 
ported as such to the President's office. 

To the credit of the staff let it be said 
that every member accepted the challenge 
by submitting a project and in the aggre- 
gate the level of this work was high. Some 
of these projects would have been carried 
on even though time had not been allowed, 
and of course the time allowance was, in 
most cases, entirely inadequate. However, 
the important factor was the official recog- 
nition of librarianship as a profession, em- 
phasizing the need for scholarship. 

What type of projects were developed? 
A few examples may be given as typical. 
Five staff members are working for ad- 
vanced degrees, four for the M.A. and one 
for the Ph.D. In most cases this academic 
work has grown out of the job and so is 
enriching the job and increasing the service 
which the library is able to offer. The as- 
sistant working for the Ph.D. is doing so 
in Canadian history. Her interest was 
aroused when the professor teaching Ca- 
nadian history consulted her, as a member 
of the Acquisitions Division and as an ex- 
Canadian, regarding some problems of ac- 
quiring Canadian historical material. This 
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interest developed into a formal course of 
study which will ultimately lead to the 
degree, but which has already made her 
invaluable to several members of the history 
department. 

Three major bibliographies are well 
along: a bibliography of the work of 
Harold Laski, Walker Ames lecturer in 
the University for 1939; .a biographical 
dictionary of Pacific Northwest artists; and 
a bibliography of the literature of ocean- 
ography of the North Pacific. This last has 
already been accepted for publication in the 
University research series and will run to 
more than one hundred printed pages. A 
thesis manual for the use of students in the 
preparation of graduate theses has been com- 
pleted; a revised edition of Smith’s Pacific 
Northwest Americana is in process. A list 
of ‘‘Notes used on catalog cards” is being 
compiled and will probably be accepted for 
publication; and the editorship of the 
P.N.L.A. Quarterly, a journal of opinion 
and the official organ of the Pacific North- 
west Library Association, has been assumed 
by a University library staff member. 

In addition to the five staff members who 
are working for advanced degrees, twelve 
more audited courses during the academic 
year 1938-39, and eight articles written by 
seven staff members appeared in library or 
educational periodicals during the year. 


Results of the Experiment 


The activity of one year can accomplish 
but little for members of this staff and must 
be accounted only a modest beginning. Al- 
ready, however, there are signs that the 
experiment has had a vitalizing effect. For 
instance, the staff association voted to ask 
the librarian to authorize a committee to 
study the resources of the library and the 
acquisition of material of general interest. 
The recommendation came in a report of 
another committee which for two years 
has been selecting books of general interest 
for the rental collection. As a result of its 
work, this committee has discovered that 
many fields of knowledge lack good books 
of general interest much needed by the stu- 
dents and faculty. If the recommendation 
is carried out, it will mean that the staff, 
thru a representative committee chosen for 
their subject knowledge in various fields, 
will assume the considerable responsibility 
of improving the general collection wher- 
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ever it may be found to be weak. This 
project is valuable in and for itself, but the 
fact that it was initiated and willingly un- 
dertaken by the staff with no prodding from 
above may be considered significant. 

Opportunities for advancement in librar- 
ianship have been restricted in the last ten 
years, especially for those who did not make 
professional reputations before the depres- 
sion started. As a result, the profession has 
become conscious of aggravated personnel 
problems. These problems not only inter- 
fere with the efficient working of the library 
machine but, more important, they limit the 
development of the individual and so re- 
duce the effectiveness of the library program. 

In a highly departmentalized library, se- 
lection of adequate personnel is only part 
of the administrative problem. The organ- 
ization and administration of the library 
must be such that each librarian may de- 
velop to the extent of his potential ability. 
Librarians who are really attuned to the ob- 
jectives of the library are quick to see oppor- 
tunities for service and are sure in their 
methods of providing this service. 

In no department of the library has this 
integration been demonstrated to better ad- 
vantage than in circulation. Perhaps the 
idea that anyone can do circulation work 
is still current in some libraries. Certainly 
in the university field there has been an 
awakening to the opportunities inherent in 
circulation work, performed where service 
strains are greatest and at the only point 
where many students ever make contact with 
the library. One circulation assistant, in 
speaking of the attitude of her chief, said, 
“It is not a question as to whether we are 
to break a rule, but only how to do so in 
the most reasonable manner.’”” This empha- 
sis on personalized service shifts the center 
of interest from means to ends and insures 
a professional approach to the job. 

In-service training is not a new fad or 
cure-all for library ills, but it may succeed 
in solving some of the problems which have 
developed in modern libraries. Programs 
of orientation and integration are needed 
today largely because staff organization has 
of necessity become departmentalized and 
complex. The danger is that the young 
assistant will become departmental in his 
thinking, with resulting loss to his own 
development and to the effectiveness of the 
library he serves. In-service training, if it 
is functional, can offset this tendency. 








Organizing Our Cut Library 


By Herbert L. Howe * 


Ts American Merchant Marine Library 
Association had accumulated a “li- 
brary” of approximately 250 photographic 
cuts. These cuts cost from three to seven 
dollars each and in all represented an in- 
vestment of about $1,300. Although they 
have all been used in our publicity work 
at least once, there are few which cannot 
be used over and over again. 

These cuts had been kept in four wooden 
boxes with a typewritten sheet pasted on 
the side of each box listing, by title, the 
cuts which it contained. This arrangement 
was, of course, highly unsatisfactory. If, 
in getting out one of our Sea Letters, we 
wanted to use a good lighthouse picture, 
we had to fumble through a box in search 
of one. When (and if) we had located 
it, we had to determine from the cut itself 
whether or not it was suitable. 


In beginning the organization of our cut 
library, our first problem was the handling 
and arrangement of the cuts themselves. 
Our cuts vary in size from an inch square 
to five by eight inches. Scarcely any two 
are the same shape and size. Lying flat 
they would take up a tremendous amount 
of space unless, as in our box arrangement, 
they were stacked on top of each other. 
Aside from the more obvious reasons, this 
arrangement is umsatisfactory because the 
metal face of the cut is apt to be damaged. 

The logical solution appeared to be the 
building of trays in which the cuts would 
stand on edge, with a thin wood partition 
between each cut. Since the cuts vary so 
much in size we decided, for the sake of 
convenience, to divide them into three 
groups—large, medium and small. We 
then built three sizes of trays, one for each 
group. The length of the trays was made 
to correspond to a cabinet which we had 
available for storing them. Each tray con- 
tains twenty-eight cuts. After the cuts had 
been arranged in the trays according to size, 
a number was placed on the edge of each 
cut. Thus, although the cuts are in numeri- 
cal order, they are arranged in size. The 
exposed end of each tray has the numbers 
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tion, New York 


showing which cuts it contains. The first 
tray is numbered 1-28, the second 29-56, 
and so on. Expansion was allowed for by 
leaving a percentage of numbers unused. 


Such a system would have little value 
without the dictionary catalogue which en- 
ables one to locate a particular cut quickly. 
Pictures are sometimes difficult to visualize 
by title. We therefore decided that each 
5x8 catalogue card should show a proof 
of the cut to which it corresponds. Ac- 
cordingly, we sent the cuts to the printer 
and had three proofs made of each. These 
proofs were trimmed and pasted to the 
catalogue cards. Each cut, then is repre- 
sented in the dictionary catalogue by three 
entries, each bearing a proof of the cut 
to which it corresponds, and each bearing 
a number which corresponds to the number 
on the cut. We thus have three entries 
for each cut, which appears to be sufficient. 

The illustration of the cut library on this 
page is made, of course, from a cut which 
is a part of our cut library. It is represented 
in the dictionary catalogue under the head- 
ings CUT LIBRARY, HOWE, HERBERT 
L., and LIBRARIAN. 

The entire cost of this program of or- 
ganization was $37.50 or about 2.8 per cent 
of the value of the cut library. Pulling the 
proofs was $24 and the wood for the 
trays, cut to fit, was $13.50. The trays 
were put together in the library. 











Library Interlude 


By Mardie Jay Bakjian * 


A LADY floats up to the charging desk. 
“I'm going to faint,” she mumbles. 

Almost at once she dramatically falls 
away from the desk like a stack of books. 
Pale and still she lies on the marble floor. 
Patrons flock around like children. The li- 
brarian breaks thru the knot of people; she 
raises the lady's feet, explaining to the curi- 
ous that this will rush the blood to the 
head and bring the lady out of her swoon. 
It does. The lady wakes up, glares wildly, 
kicks herself free. Muttering insinuations, 
she glides away, fading out past the Fiction 
department. 

Later, the librarian’s eagle eye catches a 
tomato-faced old codger cutting up a maga- 
zine with a razor blade. 

“Do you realize,’ she softly informs him, 
“that you’re mutilating public property?” 

Tomato angrily points a shaking finger to 
a coupon in the magazine and smartly re- 
torts: 

“But it says cut here!” 

Strange and common people haunt the li- 
brary. Drifters breeze in and out like tour- 
ists and cause drafts. Eccentrics peer under 
tables, purse-snatchers follow careless wo- 
men. There are cases of epilepsy, heart 
attack, odoriferous feet. This last brings up 
Klondike Bill as a shining example. 


Klondike Bill 


A lanky, stooped, bonyfaced old miner 
with a bald head. That’s Klondike Bill. 
When he grins you think he is going to cry. 
His eyes often gleam like fool’s gold. 

One warm afternoon he asks for a book 
on feet. 

“Foot trouble,” he tells the librarian. 
“Nineteen years now. Got it up in the 
Klondike. That's all I got. Snow and cold. 
Feet got it bad. Near froze’m off.” 

With several books on the care of the feet 
tucked under his arm, Klondike Bill shuffles 
over to a table. 

A few minutes later an excited old lady 
rushes up to the librarian. 
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“Will you throw out that lunatic?’’ she 
begs. 

Klondike Bill has removed his shoes. His 
feet are propped up on the table taking a 
vacation. 

Picture: two librarians on duty during a 
busy hour. Their movements define preci- 
sion; books of information are at their 
finger-tips. Question after question, and 
service silently and swiftly rendered, each 
patron receiving the “very thing” he has 
been looking for. The librarian turns to the 
next patron with, ‘May I help you?” 

An old man comes up. In a high voice 
he croaks: 

“I want a book on frogs.” 

The librarian offers him an authoritative 
volume on the subject. 

“No, no,” he objects, “I mean edible 
frogs.” 

The telephone rings. Someone wishes to 
know all there is to be known about a cer- 
tain famous stone in India. She doesn’t re- 
member the name of the stone but every- 
body, everybody she knows, has heard of it. 

Questions, answers, puzzling problems, 
complaints and moans. Always the librarian 
must appear cool and collected, always pre- 
pared to give service with a smile. 

The inside telephone buzzes. Is the spe- 
cial investigator there? A purse-snatcher is 
making the rounds. He just left the Art de- 
partment. Spread the word. 

Again the telephone. The librarian jots 
down the question. Will the patron please 
call back in ten minutes for the answer? 
But the person on the telephone is a tax- 
payer! Why can’t the library give quicker 
service? Another patron: “Can you tell me 
what the Einstein theory is all about?” No, 
the patron just hasn’t time enough to come 
to the library for a book. Can't the libra- 
rian just explain the theory in a few words? 

A bearded gentleman reports that some 
radical has been holding four current maga- 
zines for the past forty-three minutes! A fat 
lady complains that the man in the far 
corner is snoring something terrible. 


An afternoon in July. A woman slips off 
her chair. She barrels under the table. Con- 


(Continued on page 571) 








Credit Unions vs. 


Staff Loan Funds 


By Lucy E. Brown* 


]_ BARES are coming to realize that 

library employees have the same finan- 
cial problems as employees in all other 
lines of work, and that there is great need 
for some kind of an emergency loan fund, 
otherwise the only solution for the employee 
is the loan company. The question is what 
type of organization will give the most 
ethcient service, most promptly when the 
need arises. Will it be a staff loan fund 
or a cooperative bank such as is provided 
by a credit union. 

When the depression with its salary cuts 
and delayed paydays struck the Chicago 
Public Library, the need for quick financial 
aid became acute. The Staff Association 
provided a small revolving loan fund which 
was loaned out in small sums of $5 and 
$10 to those most urgently in need, payable 
on the next payday, and with no interest 
charges. Through the problems presented 
to the administrators of this fund, it be- 
came evident that something of a far wider 
scope was needed to meet unexpected finan- 
cial emergencies. The building of a larger 
staff loan fund able to make larger loans 
for longer terms without interest, would 
bring great responsibilities and financial 
risks with only the supervision of the Staff 
Association, which did not wish to assume 
such responsibility. 


Credit Union Principles 


At that time the credit union movement 
was just gaining a foothold in Illinois. 
A study of its principles convinced the 
Staff Association that it was what was 
needed, and‘ the Chicago Public Library 
Employees’ Credit Union was incorporated 
under the state law in January 1933. The 
primary purpose of a credit union is the 
promotion of thrift by systematic saving 
and the use of the savings as a loan fund 
to members for any provident purpose, at 
a reasonable rate of interest. Any member 
of the library staff is eligible to become 
a shareholder by the payment of 25 cents 
and the agreement to purchase at least one 





* Vice-President, Chicago Public Library Emp! 
Credit Union. ¥ — 


$5 share outright or in small installments. 
Dividends depending upon the annual earn- 
ings of the credit union are payable at 
the end of each fiscal year. 


A credit committee passes on all appli- 
cations and interest is charged at the rate 
of one per cent a month on unpaid balances 
There are no charges for loans aside from 
interest. The credit union feels that charg- 
ing a fair rate of interest lifts loans from 
a semi-charitable basis to that of a business 
proposition, and while it is the policy of 
the credit union to observe the strictest 
secrecy in regard to its loans, the borrower 
knows that it is just an everyday business 
proposition and that he receives back his 
share of the interest paid, in his annual 
dividend. These loans are made to fit 
the borrower's pocket book and if due to 
unforseen circumstances the payments agreed 
upon prove too large, the credit committee 
refinances the loans and arranges smaller 
payments which can be met. A law recent- 
ly enacted in Illinois allows the making of 
loans up to $300 without a co-signer, at 
the discretion of the credit committee. How- 
ever co-signers never seem hard to get and 
many large loans up to the limit of $1000 
are made. 


One of the great advantages of the credit 
union over the staff loan fund is the splen- 
did insurance issued by the Credit Union 
National Association, which protects all 
loans against loss from death or total disa- 
bility at no additional cost to the borrower. 
It also insures share savings up to $1000 
against the death of the members, the mem- 
ber’s estate receiving double the amount 
of his savings in case of his death. 


The loans are made for a large variety 
of purposes, of which medical care, tuition, 
and vacation always lead, but also in- 
cluded are such items as automobiles, house- 
hold expenses, taxes, insurance, mortgages, 
helping relatives, and paying off loan com- 
panies. Under the latter head have come 
many experiences which show the urgent 
need of a credit union. One of the em- 
ployees borrowed $300 from a finance 
company, and after paying $200 on the 
loan and $171.78 in interest, he still owed 
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$100, which he borrowed from the credit 
union, and paid back in five months at a 
cost of $2.75. 


Another member fell into the hands of 
several loan companies who brought con- 
tinuous pressure to force payment. He 
came to the credit union for help and the 
treasurer was able to settle the notes which 
totaled $343 for $253, and the credit union 
note was paid back on terms the borrower 
could meet. This consolidation and re- 
financing of debts has become a very im- 
portant part of the credit union work. 

There is no red tape connected with the 
making of loans, and financial emergencies 
are met with promptness. When a mem- 
ber had an emergency operation, the credit 
committe called a special meeting, approved 
the loan and the treasurer was at the hospi- 
tal that night and handed the patient a 
check to cover the hospital bill and im- 
mediate expenses. 


The Credit Union Grows 


Any number of similar experiences could 
be told. In 1939 there were 590 loans 
totaling $61,213.22. From January 1933 
to January 1940, total loans to members 
amounted to $218,366.69. A dividend of 
5 per cent on share savings balances has 
been paid for several years. 


With so many benefits being offered by 
the credit union, membership has grown 
rapidly resulting in large savings balances 
which are ample to cover all loans. There 
are 825 members in the C.P.L. Employees’ 
Credit Union, 75 per cent of the employees 
in the library, and every month shows 
membership increases. There are over 600 
credit unions in Illinois, all under strict 
state supervision and the treasurer of each 
union is bonded. So far comparatively few 
libraries have organized credit unions, per- 
haps feeling that there is no need in their 
particular library for such work. The 
school teachers used to say that no teacher 
ever borrowed money, but it was proved that 
all loan companies in that town stayed open 
evenings on the teachers’ paydays to care 
for the teachers’ business. They then or- 
ganized credit ‘unions which today are 
strong and active concerns. Mfrs. Jones, 
Municipal Reference Librarian at Portland, 
Ore., wrote an article which appeared in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin, March 1939, entitled 
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“Libraries Find Credit Unions Successful.” 
This article is well worth reading. 

While a staff loan fund accomplishes 
much good, it only serves the one purpose 
of making loans, and has to resort to various 
methods such as donations, parties, ticket 
sales, etc. to raise money for the fund, 
entirely overlooking the principle of co- 
operation, where by teaching systematic sav- 
ing the necessary funds can be raised. In 
what organization but the credit union 
would savings as small as 25 cents a payday 
be accepted? Yet from these small savings 
healthy sums have grown, and altho they 
can be drawn out as in a savings bank, 
the share holders are learning that it is 
wiser to make a loan than to draw money 
out and lose the interest. Staff loan funds 
are of necessity small and limited to small 
loans; they also lack the safeguard of state 
supervision, and the constant cooperation 
and advice of state and national organiza- 
tions. 

It has been aptly said: “The credit union 
is a sound and well run business proposi- 
tion and the dividends it pays are more 
than the percentage returned in dollars. 
They include even higher returns expressed 
in the faith, trust, and strength that comes 
from united effort and cooperation.” 





LIBRARY INTERLUDE 
(Continued from page 569) 
fusion. The librarian immediately telephones the 
emergency hospital. The woman moans. The 
librarian is a nurse until the doctor arrives. Later, 
the librarian picks up the book the woman has 
been reading. It is Prospective Mother. 

Another regular who never leaves the library, 
except for dinner and sleep, is a red-headed old 
fellow with a freckled face. He plays pranks 
like a schoolboy, stuns the librarians with absurd 
questions. One evening he asks: 

“What would you do if you were trapped in an 
elevator going down out of control?” 

One of the librarians surprises him with, “I 
guess I'd hold my stomach.” 

The librarian humors the snobs and fanatics, 
thinks in four dimensions, translates Stein and 
Joyce, and after the closing whistle assists patrons 
in their mad search for lost possessions, a pair 
of gloves or a fur piece, an umbrella or a purse. 
A man once left his toupee behind; another, a 
plate of teeth. 

But there is something about Klondike Bill you 
can't forget, something more than feet. The frog 
man, too. And the red-headed old gent, and the 
rest of the regulars . . . they are people: people 
who really read books. 








550 Librarians Speak 


By Oscar C. Orman * 


HE returns are in! 550 librarians responded 

to the Library Poll. Over 20,000 votes 
were cast on controversial issues. Results? Well, 
there is at least one certain conclusion, and it is, 
that librarians enjoy expressing opinions. Let's 
turn at once to the answers. Then we can dis- 
cuss their worth. 


Roosevelt and the New Deal 


Do you favor a third term for President Roose- 
velt? 





TN deities dws bys cae oe bene onan 33% 
i Wit ine hehe ee meee ae 
PEE  ‘ccieevéanabode ceeos 3% 
Be Se cia ndeewedensmatenre 3% 

100% 


What do you think is the greatest accomplish- 
ment of the Roosevelt Administration? 


BOGE DUGG cesnceigsdcetnse 04005 27% 
GRUNT GE MUIINE: conc divencaccese 16% 
fs ieee ee ree 11% 
Increased social and political Guating. . 6% 
Regulation of private finance .... . 6% 
Oe  *—E ere eee re 6% 
St (On wipes cccsendkecdew aks aD 
SY tin dea anda tdencpdveekehe wend 10% 
POS MEE nclekccticcavssastneviasnss 

100% 


What do you think is the New Deal's biggest 


failure? 
N.R.A. and continued injury to busi- 

i - CD ~ Mon wéivn ntenddae ees 19% 
Increased national debt .............. 12% 
Continued unemployment ............ 12% 
Administration of relief ............. 1% 
Insufficiency of social he emarey ahead 5% 
W.P.A. and P.W.A a ee 
Oe Ug eR ae 4% 
Olah. . sc uctabossabas ccees 4% 
Others Div sitiond ear ades tne utes 8% 
EPR EE Ora 

100% 


Do you think the attitude of the New Deal 
toward Business has delayed business recovery ? 


DD stecndtees daetedelavbecvacs S08 
BOS cncscecsssecccecscsscccee TF 
NE | SAS hea s nal oe db stabe- eels 7% 
OS er aaa A ee 4% 

100% 


Federal Expenditures 


Are Federal expenditures for relief and re- 
covery too great, too little, or about right? 





PME Sodicascécandteccereney MAD 
PE MII ioe ins cc cccccsiee 23% 
SED hsvendyddesessees pes 16% 
dhe cudakdasxedekvae* 6% 
Be ED c0ese0.cncdanasde cle 6% 
100% 


* Director of Libraries, Washington University, Saint 
Louis, Mo. 
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Do you think federal expenditures should be 
increased or decreased on: 


No No 


Increase Change Decrease Answer 

General government 

running expenses 6% 5% 66% 23% 
Unemployment ... 29% 7% 38% 26% 
Farm benefits ..... 30% 7% 33% 30% 
Veterans’ pensions. . 71% 8% 59% 26% 
National defense .. 31% 7% 38% 24% 
Education and li- 

brary service ... 75% 3% 6% 16% 
rr 3% 4% 20% 


Relief Problems 


Do you favor work relief, cash relief, or no 
relief. for the unemployed ? 


Wogk telict ....ccccesscsssess WE 
> eer ree eee 4% 
I os ee ic is pga a 2% 
Er ree 2% 

100% 


Do you think the United States will have to 
continue relief appropriations permanently? 


eh a a ee i 
PS > eee | | 
ee a eee 3% 
eT eee rere 6 ae 3% 

100% 


Social Security 


Are you in favor of government old-age pen- 
sions for needy persons? 


Ae 
Se ee rr ee ee 9% 
EELS OO TE 1% 
ee eee awit 1% 

100% 


Do you approve of social security taxes on 
wages ? 


Wc sae atogrundiabadeees Oe 
QS er ere 3% 
PUES nosaversewsvinsawee'e 5% 

100% 


Labor Unions 
What type of labor union do you favor: 





Ce Slew sckdenkdsteeaksone et 
3 ae SGsethwsistasess Geen 

Amalgamation of C.1.O. and 
Vans a ee ie 
Company union ............... 17% 
4) (aS aa 
Be SED “xdectbdsceccecssces En 
100% 

Should librarians unionize ? 

eS fe ek a on wen bie 32% 
EE EE ee 61% 
PEEL, Kkw's CG 6s Keepeceece’s 7% 
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Coughlin and Dies 
In general, do you approve or disapprove of 
what Father Coughlin says? 


Approve ..... os 1% 
Disapprove . ad i. . 85% 
Uncertain ... vi 3% 
SPs. bs «5.8% caer 0 ue aA 8% 

100% 


Do you think the findings of the Dies Com- 
mittee justify its methods? 


wae. wsuesnse s . 32% 
OD. a ibe & , 58% 
Uncertain .... er ‘ 2% 
No answer . a 8% 

100% 


The European War 
Do you think England and France treated Ger- 
many fairly in the years following the World 
War? 


Nazism or Communism 
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Which do you fear more, Nazism or Commun- 


ism ? 
Nazism 
Communism 
Both equally 
Uncertain 
No answer 


45% 
24% 


100% 


Racial Prejudice 


Do you think that racial preju 
in your community ? 
MO vudassacais 


Uncertain 
No answer 


Vital Issues 


idice is increasing 


60% 
35% 
1% 
4N 


100% 


What do you regard as the most vital issue 


before the American people tod 


ay? 


\, Pere , . 17% 
No eee ee . . 78% 
U ncertain 1% 


No answer 


1% 


100% 


Do you think the United States will be drawn 
into the European War? 


Yes 
ere 
Uncertain 
No answer 


Do you want 
war? 
Yes 
No .. 
Uncertain 


Neither side 


No answer 


the 


Allies 


2 of 
33% 
18% 
Tor 
G 


12% 


100% 


to win the present 


80% 
S¢ 

‘ 

3% 

1% 

8% 


100% 


Do you believe that at the close of the present 
war the United States should enter a league of 
nations to aid in determining a just peace? 


WOE ebuawes 
No ° 
U ncertain 
No answer 


Io7 
62% 
5 4 
26% 
70f 

G 

or 
5% 


100% 


In order to declare war should Congress be re- 
quired to obtain the approval of the people by 
means of a national vote? 


Yes 
ee 
Uncertain 
No answer 


54% 
40% 
3% 
3% 





100% 


Do you approve of the cash and carry provi- 
sions of the present Neutrality Law? 


Uncertain 
No answer 


eee . 79% 


16% 


Threats to democracy and need to im- 
prove economic order 29% 
Solving unemployment 26% 
Keeping out of war ‘ 18% 
Recovery for business .. 3% 
Labor problems ....... < 3% 
papeeee relief ... 3% 
Balancing national budget ; 3% 
fo eerreriy eerie 9% 
Pee MRNOE ca saassesc 6% 
100% 


What do you regard as the most vital library 
problem today ? 


Need of funds ..... 28% 
Need to extend library service . 20% 
Adult education . 9% 
Threats to ‘Bill of Rights Dhow od 7% 
Low GGRES idvetcesscve , 5% 
wager m2 improvement . cee . S% 
To define the role of the library : 4% 
Need for leadership .... ‘ 3% 
promenade recognition ..... ; 2% 
Education for librarianship . 1% 
PE ree Tee eT eee Le ‘ 9% 
Pee SEE sk nsed eridas né.wvie : 7% 
100% 


Books to be Banned 


Do you think that any books ought to be 
banned by public libraries? What books? 
| RPE: oT FR 
SOR as todiiudebetes cc es cpdeced: Sean 


Immoral 19% 
Poor literature 8% 
Subversive 7% 
See ME ks Gennes ¥o. Gs —— 5% 
100% 
Who Answered? 


What do we know about the librarians who 


replied? In the first place, 84 per cent of them 
were women. This compares favorably with the 
1930 Census figures which indicate that 91 


per cent of the profession are women. As to 
age distribution, 50 per cent of the pollees 





checked the 21-34 bracket; 42 per cent the 
35-54 bracket; and 8 per cent the 55 and up 
division. 

Party preferences were listed as follows: 
EY 5.056 doscisecsccee, Se 
OS Seance 
No preference ........... .-+ 30% 

GH ES ide cccaceccccesaas 
100% 


(Continued on page 587) 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


Pigeons on the Balcony, Alas! 


I KNOW almost nothing about the breeding 
habits of pigeons, so that I can’t tell you 
definitely whether the lady bird that's sitting on 
a couple of eggs on the balcony outside my new 
office window is about to accomplish something 
important or is merely making a fool of herself. 
The wind and the rain and the late winter snows 
have been sweeping over her, and the poor 
thing’s a-cold, but there she sits hour after hour, 
with her head tucked under, talking affection- 
ately to herself. Scattered over the balcony floor 
are three more whole eggs and heaps of broken 
shells, but to these she pays not the slightest 
attention. Her husband (let us presume) is an 
ungallant fellow who is absent most of the day 
roistering in the streets with his fat city cronies. 
When he returns, he sits indifferently beside her, 
munching on his forage, which he disdains to 
share with her. Love, however, must be lurking 
in his puffed columbine bosom, for the other 
morning he brought a gift to his lady, a glittering 
object which he carried deftly in his beak during 
prolonged encircling maneuvers before dropping 
it directly before her. Visibly affected, Mrs. 
Pigeon instantly snatched it up, held it studi- 
ously aloft for a moment, and then swept it 
under her body along with the eggs. Nature, I 
must complain, is most unkind to confront a man 
every morning and all the everlasting day with 
the spectacle of that windswept dogmatic bird 
brooding over a bent paper clip and a couple 
of dingy eggs which I suspect are both old and 
bad. 


Words on Morley 


My pigeon’s adventure in domesticity reminds 
me of Christopher Morley’s great discovery that 
the handiest of all inventions is the paper clip, 
a specimen of which should never be absent from 
a man’s vestpocket. In its normal introverted 
state a clip, of course, is an instrument of limited 
potentiality; but once you have straightened it 
out, its uses expand infinitely, from cleaning your 
pipe or your fingernails or your typewriter keys to 
slitting open an envelope or picking a lock, or 
(re-twisted) serving as an emergency substitute 
for a button or a safety pin. 

Morley, by the way, made a brilliant bon mot 
recently in Minneapolis at the anniversary dinner 
of the Minneapolis Public Library, of which 
Gratia A. Countryman, now retired, was for many 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


years librarian. He saluted his audience cere- 
moniously as “Friends, Romans”—and then turn- 
ing to the guest of honor—‘Countryman.” 

I have been wondering, ever since Kitty Foyle 
came out, what the English would make of it. 
A reviewer in the London Times is so impressed 
by Mr. Morley’s “astonishingly inventive and pic- 
turesque Americanism” that he is even inspired, 
at the last, to experiment with a phrase or two 
himself. The final sentence of the review, re- 
ferring to Morley’s American slang, reads: “It 
makes him the most persistent of wooers, and one 
can't finish by giving him the ‘run-around.’ ” 

I guess you got the right dope, buddy. 


The Author of Pinocchio 


Perhaps I was in a somewhat surly mood that 
evening, but the fact remains that I left the 
Rockefeller Center Theatre with the feeling that 
Walt Disney's Pinocchio had been greatly over- 
rated by the movie critics; the adaptation seemed 
to me but a ghost of the book itself and far less 
enjoyable. The Blue Fairy I thought horrid. 

What may have put me in bad humor was the 
program note reading: ‘From librarians’ observa- 
tions in this country it is estimated that nearly 
every child, by the time he reaches twelve, has 
thrilled to the adventures of Carlo Callodi’s [sic]} 
inspired creation, by far the most popular of the 
many characters invented by that prolific writer 
of stories for children (of all ages).” 

The program note further boasts of the “‘ex- 
tensive and expensive research” that has gone 
into the making of Pinocchio. With a little ex- 
tra research it might have been possible to find 
out the correct spelling of the author's name. 


With My Compliments 


I take off my hat to Lee F. Zimmerman, Direc- 
tor of Libraries in Minnesota, for the splendid 
editorial in Minnesota Libraries, March issue, on 
Grapes of Wrath. 


“There may be excellent and justifiable reasons 
for exercising supervision over adolescent read- 
ers,” remarks the editorial. “The public library 
has a responsibility for the immature reader of 
school age whose mind is still in the formative 
process, but the practice of suppression or censor- 
ship is indefensible in the selection of books for 
adult readers. It can be defended only in the 
case of salacious or pornographic books primarily 
written for that effect. 


“A book such as Grapes of Wrath should be 
considered for purchase solely on its merits.... 
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The personal biases of library boards or librarians 
should not play a part in excluding a book as 
important as this from library shelves because its 
frankness of speech may be offensive to some. 

“In those communities where small minorities 
or individuals bring pressure to bear upon library 
officials for the suppression of books and where 
narrowness of outlook tends to jeopardize the 
freedom of the public library, those in charge 
should take a courageous stand and affirm the 
doctrine that the public library belongs to all the 
people and cannot be dictated to by individuals 
or special groups.” 

A more recent novel about which some li- 
brarians are proving timid is Richard Wright's 
powerful Native Son. Those who find excuses 
for keeping it out of circulation are not being 
as wise or as brave as I believe most librarians 
are. 


“Patrick Peace’ Replies 


To the Roving Eye: 

Very briefly—for I have no desire to make the 
columns of the Wilson Library Bulletin a pacifist 
battle-ground—I should like to emphasize one or 
two points from my December letter. 

I said then, “Dissenting literature has not yet 
suffered wholesale destruction nor has the 
Peace Pledge Union experienced any interference 
in its internal affairs." How in the name of 
sanity can the gentlemen from Manchester con- 
strue that to mean, as they say (February), that 
“England has been seized in the ruthless grasp 
of an almost Hitlerian dictatorship, etc, etc.?” 
The latter is a misconstruction both false and 
malicious, for I said the exact opposite! 

And my protest about the Government's pam- 
phlet was that it should be sent to us as local 
government officers. The pamphlet was a flimsy 
excuse for the Government's change of face dur- 
ing recent months, and as such was merely a 
party maneuver. 

But I think I may safely leave to your readers 
a sentence-by-sentence comparison of those three 
letters with my own, when a most striking series 
of misquotations will be noticed. 

That I may not be English, that I complained 
of wholesale censorship, that my pacifism is po- 
litical or belligerent, that I remain anonymous 
thru some nameless fear (in fact anonymity was 
long ago imposed on me by my chief), that all 
pacifism is merely a negative creed and that all 
pacifists are regardless of other people's suffering, 
that the lives of thousands of people may be 
“endangered” by pacifism (what is this “just 
war’ aiming to do, anyway?)—these are but a 
few of the accusations for which I submit, Sir, 
there -was not the slightest foundation in my 
letter; nor is there the slightest foundation for 
them in the English pacifist movement, which 
enjoys the help of such people as George Lans- 
bury, Eric Gill, Middleton Murry, Aldous Huxley, 
Laurence Housman, Vera Brittain, Sybil Thorn- 
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dike, etc., whose names are a sufficient guarantee 
that there is nothing irresponsible about the 
movement. 

The general tone of the letters was that “there 
may be something worse than war.” It sounds 
so comforting just to say “war as if it were 
one simple, detached and easily definable action. 

But modern war means the cruellest and most 
deliberate slaughter of men, women, children and 
animals, regardless of their degree of guilt; it 
means lying, deceit, theft and looting; it means 
the sowing of permanent seeds of hatred, and 
mistrust; it means poverty, ruin and starvation; 
it means the neglect of children’s education, it 
means the setback of all progress and social re- 
construction; it means the deification of every 
one of those filthy vices and abominations above 
which Man has ever striven to raise himself. Can 
anything at all be worse than that? Can it be 
worse not to commit these bestialities than to 
commit them willingly and proudly? 

It seems that my colleagues (if they will par- 
don the term) from Manchester and Sheffield are 
willing to commit them mainly to save their own 
mortal skins from the actual enslavement which 
they are sure would follow any attempt at peace- 
making. And what if such enslavement should 
follow? Must the highest qualities of all men 
be locked away for the duration? Must truth 
and love, long-suffering, honesty, goodwill, jus- 
tice, self-denial and charity be stifled within the 
covers of our books, while a mad and ignorant 
world tears itself to pieces? 

Or shall we not take comfort from the memory 
that some of the greatest masterpieces of liter- 
ature were written by men suffering poverty, 
blindness, disease, imprisonment and even tor- 
ture. Bunyan, Milton, Poe, Chatterton, Elizabeth 
Browning—these are but a few of the names 
which spring to the mind when we think of 
triumph over material evils. Their lesson seems 
lost on modern Manchester. 

Truly, the profession of Librarianship is a 
strange harbor for individuals who confess them- 
selves blind to the eternal ascendancy of spiritual 
values! “PATRICK PEACE” 

Somewhere in England 


A Gathering of Holly 


Every Christmas the friends of O. R. Howard 
Thomson, librarian at Williamsport, Pa., receive 
from him a sheaf of meditative verses. The 
leaflets had their origin in 1916, the first being 
a series of war “sketches” entitled “Christmas: 
1916." Twenty-three years later Mr. Thomson 
notes that ‘the wheel has returned to its original 
position.”” Contemplating the world crisis in 
“Christmas: 1939” he writes: 


No years defeated Tom Paine’s soul of fire, 

Around him freedom grew like golden sheaves; 
‘‘Hear all, wherever tyranny is,’’ he cried, 

‘There is my country.’" Now day is night; 

And Paine is dead and Paine’s words but dead leaves. 








Letter from England 


Dear friend, 


I am writing this at the beginning of 1940. 
I suppose never before has a year been awaited 
with such a mixture of dread and hope. We 
are fearful of turning over a page, and yet 
longing to be rid of a year that was nothing 
but a mounting crescendo of political upheaval, 
ending with the war we had all expected but 
yet hoped might be averted. The sense of 
destiny with which we greet 1940 is heightened 
by the anti-climax that the first few months of 
war have produced. We expected,—I don’t 
know what, but at the very least mass air raids 
on our cities, and while the more imaginative 
forecasts of whole cities wiped out by poison 
gas were not accepted, the scale of our precau- 
tions showed that considerable destruction and 
loss of life was expected. 


But I do not think that the implication in 
some American periodicals that this is a “phony” 
war would be accepted by any Englishman. 
Quite apart from the dreadful loss of life at 
sea, life at home during these winter months 
has not been pleasant. All winter the English 
citizen has been stumbling home along pitch 
dark streets, sitting in ghostly trains lit by tiny 
blue lamps. The number of street accidents 
has doubled, and the cost in nervous strain is 
terrific. Food rationing has just come into force, 
and the postman has delivered income tax de- 
mands that many members of the middle classes 
will be at their wits’ end to pay. Motor cars 
are being driven off the road by high taxation 
and petrol rationing, and train services are 
curtailed. All minor inconveniences admitted, and 
small troubles beside what we may have to face, 
but taken in the mass they mean that the ameni- 
ties of modern civilization are gradually being 
withdrawn from us. There is a good deal of 
grumbling, which is simply our national char- 
acteristic, and doesn’t mean anything. Give the 
Englishman something to grouse about, and he’s 
as happy as a dog with a bone. 


Education “Hard Hit’ 


Most hard hit of all is the education system, 
which has been dealt a double blow. The or- 
ganisation of education under the evacuation 
scheme was difficult enough. It meant that two 
or three classes had to be fitted in where one 
was before, so that the local school had the 
use of its premises in the morning, and the 
evacuated school in the afternoon. In some 
rural areas, it was found impossible to arrange 
for education at all, and improvised methods are 
only now being put into practice. But even 
as the schemes began working, a new problem 
arose. The Englishman being a family man, 


and also not very imaginative about a danger 
he could not see, began to want his children 
back. And as the newness of their surroundings 
wore off, the children wanted to go back. They 
have been going back in ever increasing numbers. 
Their teachers had been evacuated with them, 
their schools had in many cases been turned to 
other purposes, so we have the position now 
of some hundreds of thousands of children in 
large towns who have received no education 
since last September. I think myself that if 
evacuation had been made compulsory, the chil- 
dren would have got over their boredom and 
settled down comfortably, while the parents 
would have got used to their absence, but it is 
difficult in a democratic country at least, to make 
compulsory legislation involving the uprooting 
of hundreds of thousands of people. 


Library Problems 


Library problems have also been created, 
though not of course on the same scale. In 
my own area, the problem of catering for the 
evacuees that remain has been complicated by 
the problem of tracing the books borrowed by 
the children who have returned to their homes 
and taken their books with them. In evacua- 
tion areas, many libraries anticipated a complete 
stoppage of children’s work during the war, and 
turned over their children’s libraries to other 
uses while sending quantities of books to re- 
ception areas. Now the children are coming 
back they are in a quandary. 

It is now possible to gauge more accurately 
the effect the war has had on library work 
generally. Perhaps the report of a meeting in 
Scotland sums up the attitude of librarians to 
the war. It says that “almost daily sounding 
of the air raid warnings in the area” caused a 
discussion on continuing with the meetings as 
proposed; this ended with a decision to adhere 
to the arranged programme until this proved 
quite impossible. 

I think we are all agreed to adhere to our 
arranged programme, although that programme 
may not be one so much of continuous develop- 
ment as one of maintenance and conservation. 
Few libraries have cut down their services, though 
some have been working under terrific difficulties, 
—one or two even had the whole of their build- 
ings commandeered. In reception areas, there 
have been large increases in population quite 
apart from organised evacuation, by independent 
evacuation of business firms and their staffs, and 
the temporary billeting of troops during training. 
This has naturally had an effect on book issues. 
The black-out, too, has shown up certain de- 
ficiencies in our services. Although there is no 
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doubt that people want to read as much and 
more than before the war, it cannot be denied 
that the physical difficulty of getting about in 
darkened streets has prevented people from get- 
ting to the library as often as they would like. 
Several schemes had been put into operation to 
minimize this difficulty. It has been shown, for 
instance that our branch libraries are too far 
apart, so small temporary branches have been 
opened. One town has opened over twenty. 
Several libraries have intreased the number of 
books available at one time to a reader, so that 
he need not pay such frequent visits, and at 
least one has instituted a messenger service 
so that the people prevented from getting to 
the library by illness, infirmity or other difficulty 
can have their books sent to them. Periods of 
opening have been altered to suit new needs, 
and staff timesheets changed to meet a busy 
period which has shifted from early evening 
to late afternoon. There has been a flood of 
booklists connected with the war; not only war 
history and international affairs, but such sub- 
jects as private food growing, economical cook- 
ery, home amusements, air raid precautions, and 
first aid. Reading through many reports on 
the work of public libraries since the war, I 
have been tremendously impressed by the vigour 
and readiness of librarians to expand or adapt 
themselves to new conditions. 


Information Service 


One service that has particularly come into its 
own with the war is the Information Bureau. 
The hundreds of new regulations on food ra- 
tioning, A. R. P. petrol control, soldiers’ allow- 
ances, rent restriction, have created a widespread 
demand for information and advice from the pub- 
lic, and those libraries which have information 
bureaux have been very busy. The central or- 
ganisation and expansion of this work is being 
done by the National Council of Social Service, 
which is a liason body for all the voluntary and 
government organisations doing social service 
work. Over 900 new Citizen’s Advice Bureaux, 
as they are called have been founded. Many of 
them are combined with the local Public Li- 
brary Information Bureau, to the advantage of 
both. In my own library, where the Advice 
Bureau is conducted by my own staff, it has been 
found a very valuable means of contact with the 
social organisations in the town, and has brought 
many people into the library who would not use 
it otherwise. I envisage this service surviving 
the war, and out of it will probably grow that 
national information service so badly needed. 


In spite of the “black-out’, what I said in 
my last letter about cultural activities seems to 
have been borne out. I have given more lec- 
tures to discussion groups this winter than ever 
before, and groups meeting at my library have 
carried on as usual. Attendances have been 
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smaller, of course, but there has been a de- 
termination not to let the spirit die, or to allow 
the shadow of the war to obscure everything. 
It might be considered a significant comment on 
the English character that the main correspond- 
ence in the New Statesman recently has been a 
violent discussion on modern art, while a dis- 
cussion in the Times on extending the shooting 
season for pheasants to eke out food supplies 
led to a long correspondence on the mating and 
social habits of that bird! 


O pinions—Past and Present 


For myself I find Hansard the most interest- 
ing periodical these days, with the American 
periodical press a good second: Life particularly, 
has contained the most accurate and interesting 
descriptions of our war behaviour that I have 
seen. There seems in the American Press and 
in my correspondence, about an equal mixture 
of sympathy with our cause and suspicion of 
our motives. I don’t find it difficult to under- 
stand this, since it is not easy, if you are not 
an Englishman or a Frenchman, to appreciate 
with what dread the approach of another war 
was viewed, and which has been the main- 
spring of our foreign policy in the last few 
years. The last war is too near, and not only 
our fathers, but our elder brothers, remember 
and talk about it. That being so, the ap- 
parent acquiescence of British and French states- 
men in aggression during the last few years can 
be correctly interpreted as a realisation that 
their countries would not follow them into a 
war. There were plenty of people in England 
as well as in America who wanted us to in- 
tervené in Abyssinia, in Spain, and in Czecho- 
slovakia, and who called members of the Gov- 
ernment everything from double-faced scoundrels 
to corrupt timeservers for not doing so. Maybe 
we should have intervened in Abyssinia. I 
don’t know. But I do know that if we had it 
would have been England and France alone, 
and not the League of Nations and United 
States, that would have borne the brunt of 
the war against Italy. Maybe we should have 
intervened in Spain. But looking back on the 
history of that unhappy country for the last 
hundred years, do you think that any country 
that has intervened in Spain in the last hundred 
years has either done itself or Spain any good? 
And maybe we should have defended Czecho- 
slovakia. Well, perhaps our statesmen just 
wanted to put things off for a year until 
we were more ready, but J think that they 
were impressed by Herr Hitler's protesta- 
tions that this was the limit of his ter- 
ritorial ambition. When Chamberlain brought 
back that bit of paper with two signatures on 
it, he brought it as a message of hope to his 
people. And the events of March, 1939, were, 
I am sure, as big a blow to him as to millions 
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of others. After that, we gave guarantees to 
several other European powers that if they were 
invaded we would fight for them. When one 
of them was invaded, (and no one can say that 
Germany was not given every chance to settle 
her grievances over a conference table), we 
fought. Perhaps we were wrong in not fight- 
ing sooner. Perhaps we should have taken this 
matter in hand when it began, in the Rhine- 
land. But if French troops had marched into 
the Rhineland in 1936 and thrown the Germans 
out, do you think our motives then in fighting 
for freedom would have been charitably assessed ? 
For it would have been fighting for freedom. 
France would have remained the strongest power 
in Europe, there would have been no Rome- 
Berlin axis, there would have been no _inter- 
vention in Spain and no civil war, and the 
Sudeten Germans would still have been peace- 
fully electing representatives to a democratic 
Parliament. But I rather fancy that if we had 
marched into the Rhineland as well as Hitler, 
American and neutral opinion would have said 
that British and French Imperialism were again 
kicking Germany when she was down. 

We have made many mistakes since the Great 
War. All Englishmen, seeing what has hap- 
pened to the Peace settlement, agree to that. 
But the Versailles Treaty, whatever its faults, 
freed more subject peoples than any other in 
history. We cannot whether it is to be called 
protecting our own interests or not, stand by 
and see those subject peoples once more en- 
slaved. It seems to many an Englishman and 
Frenchman that the rest of the world has been 
cheerfully sitting in the grandstand for the last 
few years egging us on to do something for 
democracy. And immediately we do sorhething, 
the rest of the world turns round and says 
“Oh, this isn’t a war for democracy. It’s just 
another attempt to maintain British and French 
imperial interests." One wants to say, “What 
would you have done?” But the critics, even 
the most voluble ones who are European cor- 
respondents for American newspapers, don't tell 
us that. 


Now that we are in this war, I do not know 
whether our purposes will be falsified and per- 
verted by events as they were in the last. As 
has been said by several statesmen, the first 
aim of war is to win. But whatever happens 
in the future, no one can say that we entered 
the war for any other reason than that Poland, 
a country we had guaranteed, was invaded. 
Just as, however much our motives in entering 
the last war have been subtly analysed, no one 
has proved that our reason was any other than 
that Belgium, a country we had guaranteed, was 
invaded. And just as, however much your own 
motives in coming in have been ascribed to 
propaganda or self-interest, no one really doubts, 
even now, that the main reason was German 
brutality and callousness in the conduct of war. 
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It may be advance in civilization that war today 
depends not only on the ambitions of princes, but 
the conscience of peoples. 
FRANK M. GARDNER 
Borough Librarian 
Luton, England 


College Catalogs 


The Lakewood High School Library makes 
special effort to have .its college catalog section 
of value to its pupils, faculty, and patrons. 
Formerly college catalogs were kept unintentionally 
hidden in the principal's office. Today they are 
kept in the library where all students may have 
free access to them. Over 200 college catalogs 
are received by the library yearly to replace old 
issues or to bring to the notice of the pupils 
colleges which may have a new appeal. 

To make the catalogs easily available, they are 
shelved in the Princeton metal files in a special 
section of standard bookcase. They are arranged 
in alphabetical order according to the name of 
the college. The printed letter on the front of 
each container designates the initial letter of the 
college whose catalog is kept in that particular 
box. For example the Rutgers’ catalog is in the 
file marked R, Vassar’s in V, etc. When there 
are too many catalogs for one file it is necessary 
to sub-divide the letter into alphabetical groups. 

An index has been prepared that lists the col- 
leges under law, medicine, music, teaching or 
other headings. 

There is an additional collection of catalogs 
from hospitals that offer training for nurses. In 
nursing, the institutions represented are limited to 
those in our own state and three neighboring 
states. 

Preparatory to shelving, each catalog is stamped 
and indexed. The collection is regularly checked 
to keep it in order. When a new catalog replaces 
an old one, pictures are saved from the discarded 
issue to be used on the bulletin board or in the 
picture collection. 

Catalogs are loaned for two weeks. The charge 
is made on paper cut the same size as the book 
cards. The student writes his name, home room 
number and name of the catalog on the slip. 
The librarian stamps the date due on the slip 
and on the back of the catalog. 

Catalogs are requested from colleges by the 
following form card: 

Registrar: 

For filing in our library, please send copies of your 
catalog and booklets for prospective students. I shall 


appreciate having our school placed on your regular 
mailing list. 


The librarian makes it a special point to assist 
the guidance director and interested pupils to use 
the catalogs in solving their problems. 

MINERVA Laue, Librarian 
Lakewood Junior-Senior High School 
Lakewood, New Jersey 
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How Does This Sound 


IX—Case History, by Mrs. Elsie McTavish Fagan * 


HIS is a case history of a small public li- 

brary. It is one of those little libraries 
that received its birth through a club. There 
had been a library in the town in 1897, but 
it had died out. In 1912 the Woman's Club 
of the town had a library party, each member 
to bring a book and some lunch, and to wear 
a costume that would bring to the observer's 
mind the title of a book. Everyone had a good 
time and the present library was started. It was 
open to the public two hours twice a week 
without change until last July 1st. During the 
years the town grew but the library did not 
keep pace with other improvements. In many 
places the laws state that the library shall not 
receive more than so many mills for the annual 
budget. This has hampered library improvement 
very much. So one or two hundred dollars a 
year was allowed by the city, and the club carried 
on through dirt storms, droughts, blizzards, and 
the grasshopper plague, which strike directly at 
the very heart of any institution so very near 
the soil. 

When I was a youngster I knew that this 
library was the best place in town. When my 
hair hung in two braids I was mending some 
of its books. The state librarian took off a 
few minutes of her valuable time to show me 
how to recover a book. Later I went to a 
neighboring city, worked two years in the school 
library there, then drifted on to New York City, 
and so began another few years of city life with 
valuable experience in one of the land's largest 
and finest library systems. Along the way I 
married. Came the day when I wanted our two 
children to see the small town I had not seen 
for thirteen years, so a little over a year ago 
I brought them back here. 

I found the library housed in the City Hall 
now. The collection at least four times larger. 
It had no shelf-list, and no catalog. The work- 
room was stacked several feet high with law 
books, gifts, books for mending, books for dis- 
carding—in short, more work than I had ever 
seen anywhere in one pile. My first wish was 
that I could get a chance to separate the chil- 
dren's books from the adult books, and the 
non-fiction from the fiction. There was a bliz- 
zard and I had my chance. The day after the 
blizzard I went to the member of the club who 
had the most direct control of the library and 
asked her if she would care to have me volunteer 
a few hours in thé library. She was very glad 
of it and told me that the town had needed 


a librarian so much. She knew the need of 
* Librarian, Rugby Public Library, Rugby, North 
Dakota. 


having it cataloged. She had lived several years 
in Minneapolis and had traveled and knew that 
something should be done about it. Her very 
words were “None of us know anything about 
it. 

The next day we went down to the library 
together. I found that I would have to install 
a filing system. The one used was simple 
enough but required that you turn over every 
card under the date until the correct card was 
found. The books were shelved according to 
author, but the book cards had the titles at the 
top. Every book card in the collection of close 
to 5000 books would have to be changed. I 
did it by using a laundry bleaching liquid and 
was thus able to print the author's name at 
the top and the title under it. The ensuing 
weeks saw a great change. The several small 
tables were grouped in two long reading tables. 
The non-fiction, classified and labeled, lined one 
wall; the adult fiction, another; the children’s 
books were thus given a place by themselves. 
Some young carpenters made some extra shelv- 
ing and a dandy book truck. The members of 
the Woman's Club were still the most interested, 
though city officials stopped in from time to 
time and voiced their approval. Somebody 
started the sentence “Being done without pay.” 
During all the years the salary here had been 
$52.00 a year. The Club gave a Library Benefit 
and the money raised was given to me. It was 
now the middle of April and I was doing the 
next best thing that I knew. I was continuing 
with the work I was doing and sitting tight. 
I had to have a shelf-list in order to make any 
headway with that workroom! 

There was much room for the library's ex- 
pansion. The small city is a county seat. The 
rural people could not use the library at the 
times that it was open, so were obligated to 
send to the state library commission for their 
books or depend on other resources. From the 
beginning, I was sure that being open more 
would mean more circulation and more publicity 
for the library. One day in the middle of June 
I asked the Mayor if he would have “any ob- 
jection” to my opening the library a little more. 
“It’s all right with me. They have free rent, 
and lights and heat. Go ahead. Open it up 
all you want to.” .I then asked the President 
of the Woman’s Club the same question. “We 
are with you in anything that you want to do,” 
was her answer. 


In the meantime I had seen the necessity of 
a regularly appointed library board. It had to 
be. Everyone was acquainted with the school 
board regulation, but the library board was a 
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general surprise. It became a matter of conver- 
sation in lawyers’ offices and the law was looked 
up. It was eventually found that the school 
board must appoint the library board, and as the 
library had always been supported thru tax funds, 
it really should have been done years before. 
After two meetings of the school board five 
regularly appointed members were chosen. 

It was a dry summer after a long cold spring. 
The garden I had worked over in my spare 
time was a complete sorrow. So often my 
thoughts would dwell on the words of a li- 
brarian who had organized two libraries. “It's 
the field I like. The trouble is you nearly 
starve.” 


It all goes back to the library board. The 
check you get must come through that same 
library board, and not until they have met and 
the newly elected treasurer writes you a check 
and that in its turn must have a sum of money 
back of it in a bank. It is a lot of red tape. 
The treasurer was away on a vacation, but August 
passed. The state librarian met with the newly 
appointed board, and later I received my appoint- 
ment for the second time, as the Woman's Club 
had asked me to take charge from the first of 
July. 

As to the actual change of control of the li- 
brary from its club to the city board it must be 
said that surely no other library ever passed over 
more gracefully. It meant, of course, many spe- 
cial meetings on the part of the city council, the 
Woman's Club, and the school board. 

Since last July I have been busy enough with 
regular library routine. People come in who 
have not been inside the library in ten years and 
more. The rural people know it better than the 
town people. The people of the town who would 
be its good supporters belong to out-of-town 
book-leagues, book-clubs, and book-of-the-month 
clubs. Hundreds of dollars go out of the town 
to these things, and most of them say: “I am 
building up a little library of my own.” They 
have not been in the habit of using the public 
library thru the years. Each grade in the public 
school has a collection of books, not large, but 
I have not had the juvenile circulation I had 
hoped for. True, the children’s books are not 
up to par by any means. Last month it was still 
less than a fourth of the entire circulation. 

Some changes require months. One of them 
is the matter of salary. The rural mind is of the 
opinion that the librarian should work for the 
enjoyment of it. One may argue that artists and 
musicians are paid and why not librarians, but 
there is still the feeling which must be lived 
down. At the same time the same people are 
quick to see changes and improvements and then 
become more willing to see a change in salary. 
A librarian’s salary in a small library becomes a 
vast sum, and a topic of concern to the tax- 
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payer. To me an air-conditioned classroom in 
North Dakota was as considerable a matter of 
thought. Yet if matters stand my two children 
will attend school in an air-conditioned class- 
room, more modern than I had ever dreamed 
of, living in New York, but then I always knew 
the school system was pretty good out here. 


Another tradition which should be dispelled is 
the real one of keeping the library closed most 
of the time. Libraries open two or three hours 
a week cannot really advance and grow as they 
could if they were open more. The library must 
be very popular to get all the support that it 
needs, and it must be a great deal more than 
just a storehouse of information or story-books. 
No matter how small the community, its library 
should be open as long as its pool hall is open. 
Longer if possible. 

No doubt some libraries are better off under a 
club than under a regular board, but if the club 
would wish the help of a librarian and want a 
change, and particularly if the collection gets out 
of hand, then there should be some agency to 
ease it over. Much depends upon the size of the 
collection and upon the source of the library's 
income thru the years. When clubs work hard 
and raise thousands of dollars for the upkeep of 
the library and are able to maintain a trained 
librarian it might be said that there would be no 
need for change. 


Rural libraries might benefit greatly if an ex- 
change of librarians could be brought about. Li- 
brarians who have specialized in certain fields of 
work would, however, probably find themselves 
at a disadvantage. In the small library of 6000 
books or less, where the population is 3000 or 
less, the exchange librarian must know everything 
about everything, and must enjoy mending, label- 
ing, book preparation, and shelving—many things 
that in larger libraries can be turned over to 
juniors. It is possible, however, that many ‘‘vol- 
unteer library positions’ might become paying 
positions if the value of real library service could 
get to the field. People must first be shown, and 
the “exchange of librarians” idea, if it could be 
satisfactorily worked out, might thus be of help. 
This exchange would have to be carried out thru 
the General Federation of Woman's Clubs in 
cooperation, of course, with the American Library 
Association, and likewise through the offices of 
the state library commissions. State directors 
would best know the situations that need help. 

Many situations are tied up for lack of funds, 
but if the local clubs are called on even this may 
be helped, and if encouraged thru their head- 
quarters would give even more help. A few 
miles to the south there is a town library that 
is open one afternoon a week. The town is 
larger than this one, and the library could obvi- 
ously be built up. At present, word comes that 
it is mever open and they have very few books. 
It is one of the many waiting. 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


The last few years have seen a great increase in the 
number and scope of governmental activities. Many 
of the departments, bureaus and projects of the 
government maintain their own special libraries. In this 
month’s issue Mr. Harry C. Bauer, Librarian, describes 
the special collections in the library of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian, Suf- 
folk University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Library of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority 


HE most interesting collection in an organ- 

ization’s special library is the material on the 
subject of the organization itself. Not only is 
such material of immediate usefulness, but should 
become of inestimable value to the historian and 
research worker. In the Technical Library of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority the material about 
the TVA falls into the following categories: 
newspaper clippings; periodical articles; books 
and pamphlets; government documents; legisla- 
tive enactments and court decisions. 


From an historical point of view the newspaper 
clippings and periodicals are important for they 
will show in years to come the day to day reac- 
tion of the country to the TVA. Consequently, 
great care is taken to preserve these materials for 
future use, while at the same time making them 
available for present needs. Partitioned vertical 
files are used for filing more than 100,000 clip- 
pings that have accumulated to date. The clip- 
pings are preserved in Manila envelopes rather 
than by mounting in scrap books. The collection 
of more than 2,000 periodical articles on the sub- 
ject of the TVA are placed in large Manila 
envelopes and filed in vertical files. Of course, 
both the clipping and periodical article collections 
are constantly growing. 


Numerous books and pamphlets have been 
written about the TVA. Various aspects of the 
Authority’s program have also been studied and 
reported in graduate theses. In his review of 
Willson Whitman’s God’s Valley, appearing in 
the New York Times, Francis Brown attested 
to the vast amount written about the TVA when 
he asserted: 


“Hardly had the first shovel of earth been turned 
for the first af ten projected dams, when writers and 
photographers of all sorts, good and bad, hunted out 
the Valley to begin a library of information that has 
made the TVA one of the best advertised government 
projects ever undertaken. The books and articles have 
made the TVA outlines familiar. . . 


These books and pamphlets are classified and 
catalogued along with the other books in the 
Technical Library collection. 


The government documents pertaining to the 
Authority include publications issued by the Au- 
thority itself, such as annual reports and special 
informational booklets, as well as such docu- 
ments as are ordered printed by Congress. The 
majority of official documents so issued are in 
connection with legislation affecting the Author- 
ity. Most of these documents are bound in se- 
quence and filed in a special document collection. 


Congressional enactments on the subject of 
TVA include the annual appropriation acts, as 
well as the original Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act of 1933 and the Amendments of 1935 and 
1939. Some of the states in the Tennessee Valley 
have also enacted legislation directly covering the 
TVA. 


Rounding out the collection of materials on 
the TVA: are decisions handed down by the 
courts. The most interesting of these are the two 
decisions handed down by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Legislative enactments and 
court decisions are available in such Federal pub- 
lications as the Statutes at Large, Supreme Court 
Reports, and the United States Code and in the 
Acts of the State Legislatures and State Court 
Reports. 


In order to make the special collection on the 
TVA known and available to students and re- 
search workers, the Technical Library has issued 
comprehensive check lists of all these materials. 
To cover periodical articles it issues “An Indexed 
Bibliography of the TVA.” This publication is 
revised and brought to date every six months. 
Covering the books and pamphlets written about 
the Authority, it has published ‘“‘A Selected List 
of Books, Theses, and Pamphlets Devoted to or 
Containing Sections on TVA.” This is an anno- 
tated list. For its collection of documents, the 
Technical Library has issued a check list entitled 
“Congressional Hearings, Reports, and Docu- 
ments Relating to TVA.” This list is of par- 
ticular importance because it lists chronologically 
all Senate and House documents preliminary to 
the enactment of legislation, together with cita- 
tions to all acts relating to TVA since 1933. 

HARRY C. BAUER 
Technical Librarian 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
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E are happy to announce the appointment 

of Marie D. Loizeaux as associate editor 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin. Our many read- 
ers will thus have another “friend at court,’ for 
Miss Loizeaux’s experience has brought her into 
first-hand contact with library trends and prob- 
lems. 

Before coming to The Wilson Company, Miss 
Loizeaux was in charge of publicity at the New 
Rochelle, N.Y., Public Library, was active in 
numerous national and local groups interested 
in library public relations, and was a frequent 
contributor to professional literature. She is also 
the author of Publicity Primer: an abc of “telling 
all” about the public library, now in its second 


edition. 
we oe 


Montclair, N.J., Public Library will soon be 
joining the movie moguls, under terms of a loan 
grant of $1,200 from the Agnes Wilson Osborne 
World Fellowship. A sound and color film is 
planned, to be produced by a professional motion 
picture company, and distributed at cost to li- 
braries and motion picture distributors all over 
the world. 

One reel in length, the film will present an 
informal story of the American public library's 
relationship to the life of the community. The 
primary purpose of the film is to convey to resi- 
dents of foreign countries the idea of library 
service as established in the United States. While 
the probable wide distribution thru Latin Amer- 
ica was one of the reasons for the loan grant 
from the fund, which has as its purpose the 
furthering of friendly relations between all coun- 
tries, the film will also be of great interest and 
use in this country, where good library movies 
are few and far between. 


The New England School Library Association 
anticipates a stimulating two-day conference at 
Simmons College, Boston, April 12-13. Sched- 
uled speakers include Miss Winifred Linderman 
and John Coulbourn, of Garden City, N.Y., High 
School; Miss Milcred Batchelder, of A.L.A.’s 


THE MONTH 


_.. at random 


School and Children’s Library Division; Dr. Alice 
I. Bryan and Miss Gretchen Westervelt, of Co- 
lumbia University School of Library Service. Of 
two panel discussions, “Public Library Service to 
Young People as a Part of the Community Guid- 
ance Program” will be the theme of participating 
librarians, while students from Newton, Mass., 
High School will state “What Young People 
Feel They Need in Reading Guidance.” 


we Me 


The Refugee Reads, an interesting article by 
New York Public Library's Readers’ Adviser, 
Jennie M. Flexner, appeared in the February 
Reader's Observer. Copies are available, for a 
stamped, self-addressed envelop, from Consumers’ 
Book Cooperative, Inc., 118 East 28th Street, 
New York City. 


w 


In answer to many requests, we are preparing 
to give you pronunciation of difficult names. Look 
for it next month. 


We 


Children’s Spring Book Festival will be cele- 
brated this year, for the fourth time, May 5-12, 
sponsored by the New York Herald Tribune, 
which awards every year two prizes amounting 
to $500 for the best books published in the 
spring for younger and for older children. 

The effort to deflect the rush of children’s 
books just before Christmas and spread their pub- 
lication over the year, which inspired the offer 
of these prizes, has been even more successful 
than the founders had hoped. Publishers no 
longer hesitate to risk spring publication for an 
important book for children; the quality of our 
spring lists is now so high that the duty of the 
judges grows steadily more difficult. These judges 
are well-known men and women who represent 
every type of interest in children’s reading; that 
of the librarian, the teacher, the parent, especially 
of those who have to do with children’s own 
choices in reading. The names of the prize- 
winning books will be announced thru the daily 
press on April 26. 


MM 


A communication from Mundaneum—Les In- 
stituts du Palais Mondial, Brussels, invites sub- 
scriptions from American libraries for the fifth 
international revision of the Universal Decimal 
Classification. The publishers say that the manu- 
script is ready, three parts have appeared and 
several others are in type, but that the present 
normal sale is not enough to overcome the handi- 
caps of restrictions due to the war, and the in- 
creased cost of paper and linotype metal. The 
export price of the complete work is 500 francs 
a copy, payment to be made as the parts appear. 
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GARDEN BOOK WEEK POSTER 


There is still time to enter the Publishers’ 
Weekly contest for the best book and garden dis- 
plays celebrating Garden Book Week, April 1-6. 
The three prizes will be $15, $10, and $5 re- 
spectively. The judges will make their selections 
from photographs and will pay $1 to each en- 
trant for pictures submitted. Each entry must 
be accompanied by a letter from the librarian of 
the school or library submitting it, stating briefly 
where it was shown. Pictures must be received 
at Garden Book Week headquarters, 62 West 
45th Street, New York City, not later than 
April 20, 1940. 

The Film-Book Club of the Air program, a 
fifteen-minute discussion of current films and re- 
lated reading, broadcast weekly over a Los Ange- 
les station, is now available for rebroadcasting 
over local stations by electrical transcription. For 
further information address Mary Duncan Carter, 
Director of Library Science, University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California. 

one he 


ve 


The Municipal Broadcasting System, in co- 
operation with the Public Libraries of New York, 
is dramatizing outstanding American novels of the 
18th and 19th centuries in “Life and Works...” 
on Sunday afternoons, Station WNYC. 

March programs included Melville’s Moby 
Dick, Irving's Knickerbocker's History of New 
York, Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin, and Haw- 
thorne’s House of Seven Gables. Dramatizations 
scheduled for April and May are: Cooper's Last 
of the Mohicans; Twain's Pudd’nhead Wilson; 
Howell’s Rise of Silas Lapham; James’ Turn of 
the Screw; Bellamy's Looking Backward; Jewett's 
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Country of the Pointed Firs; Crane's Red Badge 
of Courage; Norris’ McTeague; and London's 
Martin Eden. 

we He 


Swan Song. . .. Hendrik Willem van Loon 
gave what he said was his last public talk at the 
dinner meeting of the New York Library Club 
at Hotel Delmonico, on March Sth. 

In his plea to “carry on the America we love 
through leadership,’ he stressed the place of 
librarians in the guidance of “a coming younger 
generation—bold and unafraid, but going ahead 
not for its own gain but for the good of the 


community.” — 
% 


A colorful poster, size 14” x 22”, on the cur- 
rent best-seller, “The Inside Story,’’ by Members 
of the Overseas Press Club, is free for the asking. 
Address requests to the Trade Department, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


we 


The Citizens’ Committee, organized in 1929 
to make a study of Librarians’ Salaries and Pen- 
sions in the City of New York, has brought its 
work to a conclusion, according to a statement 
made by Spencer Miller, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. Many of the members of the Committee, 
including civic and educational leaders, will con- 
tinue to maintain an interest in the’ librarians’ 
welfare thru serving on a ‘Friends of the Library 
Committee” in the several boroughs. 

In concluding its activities, begun in 1929 at 
the instigation of the late Robert E. Simon, then 
President of the United Parents Associations of 
Greater New York, the Committee has submitted 
its report and an audit of its finances to the Car- 
negie Corporation. It was thru two grants, ad- 
vanced by the Corporation, that its research was 
made possible. 

This report, submitted to the city authorities 
last spring, represents a decade of research, in 
the field of personnel problems and includes a 
city-wide study of the bases of remuneration. 
Among the specific recommendations contained 
in the report was a request for city-wide increases 
for all public librarians and the establishment of 
automatic increments that would tend to bring 
their salaries into a closer correspondence with 
those paid other city employees of similar pro- 
fessional equipment. 

In concluding its work, the Committee feels 
that it has provided a scientific basis for salary 
readjustment as soon as the financial resources of 
the city permit such readjustment. The findings 
in the report, according to its Secretary, have 
been widely recognized for their objectivity and 
for the scientific basis that they have provided 
other communities faced with similar problems of 
librarians’ salary readjustment. In taking the 
cause of the librarians to the public and inter- 
preting the facts respecting their professional 
status, the Committee served a body of workers 
performing an important public service. It co- 
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operated with the librarians thruout the ten years 
of its existence and gave impetus to the campaign 
for the establishment of pensions which were 
granted in 1937. 

Me ME 


From time to time the Bulletin has reprinted 
abstracts of articles on important professional 
subjects from Library Literature. What is your 
opinion as to the value of these abstracts, many 
of them from professional periodicals not avail- 
able in the average library, as compared with 
other matter? In other words, should the limited 
available space be allotted to printing current 
articles or to reprinting extracts from Library 
Literature? 

MM 


The Division of Library Instruction of the 
University of Minnesota announces that its course 
for the training of hospital librarians will be 
given for the fourth year during the spring 
quarter beginning April 1, 1940. 

The field for this specialized type of librarian- 
ship is steadily, even if slowly, opening up as 
evidenced by inquiries received from hospital 
administrators. Beginning salaries average from 
$85 to $100 per month. 

At present this is the only course in hospital 
librarianship leading to a degree in an accredited 
library school. All students who take this course 
for credit receive a special certificate authorized 
by the Regents of the University. 

Inquiries for further information should be 
made as soon as possible and should be addressed 
to Mr. Frank K. Walter, librarian, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Me 


The Drexel Institute School of Library Science 
will grant two scholarships to students of the 
entering class, September 1940. Each of these 
scholarships provides for tuition to the amount 
of two hundred and fifty dollars. Applications 
and credentials for the Alice B. Kroeger Memo- 
rial Scholarship should be received by the Admis- 
sions Committee not later than April 15th. Ap- 
yy nm for the Drexel Institute Scholarship will 

received until June 1st. Further information 
may be obtained by addressing the Dean of the 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia. 


M 


A three-dimensional view of the New York 
World’s Fair is offered by the Newark Public 
Library in a collection of 300 stereoscopic photo- 
graphs just added to the art department collec- 
tion. The photographs were taken by Henry B. 
Rogers of Newark and were acquired? by the 
Library thru the Anna M. Field Bequest. They 
will not be lent but may be viewed in the li- 
brary’s art department, where several stereoscopic 
viewers are available for use with the pictures. 

General views of the Fair buildings and close- 
ups of individual exhibits are included in the 
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collection, as well as scenes in the amusement 
area and vistas of the Fair from various locations 
about the grounds. Each of the 300 pictures is 
really a double photograph taken from slightly 
different points of view and providing a three- 
dimensional effect when seen through the stereo- 
scope. 

Me Me 


Bulletin III of the War Documentation Service 
will be useful for busy librarians who must keep 
in touch with current ephemeral material on the 
war. Some of the notes have been made from 
news items concerning published bulletins rather 
than from the material itself but it is felt that 
the timeliness of the information is more im- 
portant than bibliographical completeness. Free 
to cooperating libraries, 15c to others, from War 
Documentation Service, 1300 Locust Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

War Documentation Service is a cooperative 
enterprise organized to help librarians build ade- 
quate archives on present European affairs. It is 
one activity of the Bibliographical Planning Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia, jointly sponsored by the 
Union Library Catalogue and the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

we Me 


The Horn Book, published in Boston 
devoted to books and reading for children and 
young people, announces that it will prepare 
and publish a bibliography of books illustrated 
by the famous English artist, Arthur Rackham, 
who died recently. 


and 


mw @ 


Phillips University Library, Enid, Oklahoma 
has the following sets which it will send to any 
library that will pay cost of transportation. 


1. A compilation of the messages and papers of the 
Presidents; 1789-1897. Washington, G. P. O. 
1897. liv. incl. suppl. Fairly good condition. 


2. The same. 10 v. (without suppl.) Fair. 


3. The same; prepared under the direction of the 
joint committee on printing of the House and 
Senate, pursuant to an act of the 52nd Congress 
of the United States. (With additions and ency- 
clopedia index by private enterprise.) New York, 
Bureau of National Literature, Inc. 1897. ll v. 
(de luxe ed.) ood. 


4. The same. 
Good. 


ll v. 1909 reprint. (board covers) 


Me Me 


The Special Libraries Association will hold its 
annual convention at the Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Monday thru Thursday, June 
3-6. The theme chosen for the program is the 
“Utilization of Resources.”’ Alma C. Mitchell, 
librarian of the Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey is president of the organization and 
all special librarians of Indiana are cooperating 
in making plans for the event. There will be a 
preconference trip to southern Indiana parks 
planned for librarians who expect to attend the 
A.L.A. conference in Cincinnati the previous 
week as well as S.L.A. in Indianapolis. 
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THE PRINTING PRESS 








NUCLEUS OF PRINTING, ANNIVERSARY EXHIBIT 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Editor Joseph W. Rogers, of the Queens 
Borough Public Library, says of the above pic- 
ture: 


“Our exhibit was presented in this manner primarily 
because actual specimens of historic printed pieces were 
not available for display from our own collections. 

her libraries, similarly embarrassed when faced with 
the problem of giving proper emphasis to the Printing 
Anniversary, might be interested to know that we are 
prepared to supply enlargements of this photograph 
- cd purposes: 11” by 14” for 25c; 16” by 20” 
or $1.’ 


M Me 


Among the catalogs for Exhibits Commemorat- 
ing the 500th Anniversary of Printing to come 
to our attention, several are in themselves attrac- 
tive and worthy exponents of the printer's art... 
Four Thousand Years of Books is the brochure 
prepared by Leura Dorothy Bevis for Pasadena 
Public Library's exhibit “To Honor Gutenberg 
and Bookmaking.” . . . Columbia University Li- 
brary explains its display with a booklet on The 
Invention of Printing. The Free Library of 
Philadelphia has a 94-page book, compiled by 
Elizabeth Mongan and Edwin Wolf, 2nd, The 
First Printers and Their Books, with a cover de- 
sign from the Nuremburg Chronicle. 


MM 


Rose L. Vorimelker’s article on “Business In- 
formation Services” in our December issue will 
appear as a chapter in the forthcoming Special 
Libraries Association manual on business library 
organization. 


To the Editor: 

I wonder if you could send me a separate 
copy of the February issue of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin which contains your fascinating article 
about the Gutenberg Bibles? As a former mem- 
ber of the Gutenberg Museum, I fully appreciate 
both the importance of that contribution to our 
bibliographical knowledge and your advice to add 
“a grain of salt.” 

I am glad that in this manner the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin has made such a distinct and unique 
contribution to the international celebration of 
this important anniversary. 

HELLMUT LEHMANN-HAUPT 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University, New York 


Me 


A book dealer, not so observant as Dr. Leh- 
mann-Haupt of the prescribed “grain of salt,” 
phoned us long distance to say substantially what 
one librarian told us by mail: “If Miss Emma 
L. Patterson’s story about the Gutenburg Bibles 
happens to be based upon actual forty-two liners, 
as she Seems to suspect, my own feeling in the 
matter is that she ought to have been shot when 
the authorities had a chance—or even now. The 
people who were grieving at her absence from 
the States could not have missed her as much as 
the interests of scholarship will miss the extra 
Bibles her efforts might have provided, suppos- 
ing they were the books she thinks they were.” 











libraries is 
prepared for the ilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.} 


The Periodical World 


It has come to be true that as soon as a list 
of periodicals is published it becomes out-of-date. 
Realizing this, a committee of the School Li- 
braries Section of A.L.A. will make an effort 
to give information concerning such changes as 
occur in the magazine world of particular inter- 
est to school librarians. 

In order that this committee may serve its pur- 
pose it invites librarians and others who know 
of changes or new magazines to pass that infor- 
mation on so that it may be made generally 
available. 

Some of the magazines listed are not new to 
many librarians, but are recorded so that they 
may be given wider attention. The committee 
agrees with Miss Fargo and others who say “the 
critical examination of the magazines themselves 
by librarians and teachers is inevitably de- 
manded,” so librarians are urged to secure sample 
copies for that purpose. One test of value is 
thru actual trial use. Listing herein does not 
constitute a definite blanket recommendation. 


American Theatre Magazine, a new periodical along the 
lines of the former Stage Magazine, was scheduled 
to make its first appearance in February, 1940. 


{This monthly department about school 


Art Instruction which started April, 1937, changed its 
mame to American Artist (330 West 42d St., 
N.Y.C.) in January, 1940. 


Consumer's Digest (Consumer's Institute of America, 
Inc., Washington, N.J.) has reduced its subscrip- 
tion to $1.50 per year and is now indexed in the 
Abridged Readers’ Guide, making it more valuable 
to the small library. 


Radio Dial has merged with Radio Guide. 


Safety Education is the theme of the 1940 yearbook of 
the American Association of School Administrators 
of the National Education Association. Schools, 
libraries, and social agencies have found Safety 
Education (National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, $2 per year) a good investment in 
furthering awareness and attitudes. It has recently 
been greatly expanded with the addition of a number 
of new features and an added safety teaching service 
available to subscribers. 


St. Nicholas, which has been in a state of decline for 
several years, changed its entire policy with the 
November, 1939, issue. It became a picture maga- 
zine of the cut-out type and as a result has lost its 
interest to many librarians—a far cry from the 
magazine once edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, with 
only the name remaining. 


WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


Theatre Arts Monthly changed its name to Theatre Arts 
with the November, 1939, issue. 


The United States News (22d and M Streets, Wash- 
ington, D.C., $2 per year) became a weekly maga- 
zine in January, 1940. It has been completely 
streamlined with many new departments and fea- 
tures. 


The World is Yours is a new periodical undertaken 
jointly by the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Smithsonian Institution. Articles will be included 
on historic, scientific, and sociological subjects, with 
significant portions of the weekly scripts of the 
NBC program of the same title, and reading lists. 
Published weekly for 26 weeks beginning October, 
1939, by the Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, N.Y.C., $2. 


It is, the plan of the committee to submit 
similar information to the section from time to 
time. 

THE PERIODICALS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. CELIA CAMPBELL, Chairman 
Carter High School, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 


Mrs. MARGARET Rice, Roosevelt School, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Eva ScHars, Nolan Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Local Indexes Project 


The Junior Members Round Table of the 
A.L.A. is compiling a list of all “home-made” 
indexes, card or otherwise, devised for use in 
libraries. Libraries of all types are being asked 
to report such indexes to state JMRT workers. 


If your school library is in one of the follow- 
ing states—Ariz., Dela, D.C., Fla., Ida. Me., 
Mass., Mont.,, Nev., N.H., N.M., Ore., R.L., 
S.D., Utah, Wash., W.Va., and Wyo.—and you 
have not been solicited and have indexes which 
you deem worthy of inclusion, will you send a 
penny postcard to me (member of the national 
committee)—Willard A. Heaps, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia Univ., N.Y.C.—and I 
shall send a form to make your listing simpler. 
If you are in another state and have not been 
solicited, the same favor will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Even though your indexes may seem small and 
unimportant to you, they may be exactly what 
your neighboring library would like to know 
about. Here is a cooperative activity to which 
school librarians may make a definite contribu- 
tion. 


Care of Posters and Maps 


Two suggestions have been received on this 
perplexing problem (as per question in this sec- 
tion, March, 1939: How can posters which, are 
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too large for the vertical file be stored so that 
they may be found easily?). 

Screw cap tubes of cardboard with aluminum 
caps may be obtained at art supply houses in 
two sizes: 4x43 in., and 4x37 in., priced at 
75¢ and 60c each or $8.50 per dozen. The titles 
of the items may be marked on the screw cap 
with white scotch transparent tape. 

Another method for storing maps on poles fer 
classroom use is the installation of a rotating disc 
in an ordinary storage closet with two rows of 
hooks. With the insertion of a screw on the top 
of the map pole and the labeling of each map 
near the screw, a particular item may be selected 
without disturbing others. Larger maps are more 
easily stored in the inner ring. 


Poster Clearing House 


Miss Kathryn L. Witmer, Librarian of the 
Hershey, Penna., Industrial School, writes: ‘“Some- 
one interested in poster making recently asked 
whether the demand for school library posters is 
great enough to warrant the opening of a small- 
scale business in this field. What is the reaction 
of school librarians to the idea? If interested, 
what price do you think they would be willing 
to pay for the service? Any suggestions or com- 
ments on the feasibility of such a plan? 


Two Special Issues 


Interesting to school librarians as indicative of 
the increased attention to the library on the part 
of administrators and teachers is the fact that 
special issues of two educational periodicals de- 
voted entirely to the school library have recently 
appeared. 

The December, 1939, issue of Educational 
Method, published by the Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction of the N.E.A., 
under the special editorship of Frieda M. Heller, 
was devoted to “Libraries and Books in Modern 
Education.” Articles are included on reading, 
administration, rural library service, elementary 
libraries and examples of classroom-library coop- 
eration. Single copies, 50c, available from the 
N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

The February, 1940, issue of the Phi Delta 
Kappan, magazine of the professional education 
fraternity Phi Delta Kappa, is devoted to “The 
Library in the School” and was issued under the 
cooperative editorship of Dr. Louis Shores. Arti- 
cles are included on many phases of the school 
library in action. Single copies at 25c are avail- 
able from the editorial offices, 2034 Ridge Road, 
Homewood, Illinois. 


Children’s Crusade 


School librarians are urged to participate in 
the Children’s Crusade for Children, described in 
Wilson Library Bulletin, March 1940, p. 527. 
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Find-of-the-Month 


The International Visual Education Service, 
Berrien Springs, Michigan, has divided all the 
material published in the National Geographic 
Magazine since 1917 into fifty closely defined 
subjects, and has made fifty single volumes each 
containing all the articles on these subjects. These 
same articles are also obtainable in individual 
pamphlet bindings. 


550 LIBRARIANS SPEAK 


(Continued from page 573) 


All states including the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii were represented, with the exception 
of Colorado, Delaware, Montana, Nevada and 
West Virginia. Perhaps, if the 61 answerees 
who failed to note the state of their residence 
had made such mention, all states would have 
been represented. New York led with 93 re- 
turns, California was second with 91, Massa- 
chusetts sent in 42 replies, while Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania were tied with 22 each. 

Rather than list all the states it would seem 
better to divide them into geographical sections. 
This permits a comparison with the A.L.A. mem- 
bership list. Using Professor Joeckel’s regional 
classification * we find the poll returns and A.L.A. 
membership lining up in this manner: 


Region Poll A.L.A. Membership 
Northeast ...... 40% 39% 
Middle West ... 22% 33% 
Northwest ..... 5% 5% 
ik. Eee 20% 9% 
Southwest ...... 4% 4% 
Southeast 9% 10% 


What is it Worth? 


Well, your guess is as good as mine. The re- 
turns lend themselves to considerable interpreta- 
tion. The answers are tremendously interesting. 
Many librarians elaborated upon their replies. 
Some of these excursions were serious, others 
flippant; some hopeful, others cynical; some bor- 
ing, others amusing. If space and time permitted, 
cross tabulation of the answers would probably 
reveal useful information. The poll is by no 
means a perfect sampling. The quantity of re- 
turns is more than sufficient, but of necessity it is 
difficult in a poll of this type to garner enough 
information about the pollees to evaluate in de- 
tail the responses received. And yet the results 
tell much of a large number of librarians—librar- 
ians who have ideas and are articulate. They 
replied to serious questions, and in many cases 
went to great trouble to obtain reprints of the 
questionnaire and to duplicate it in various ways. 
After you have examined the returns closely, com- 
pare them with “The Gallup Poll of Authors,” 
in the January 13 issue of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, and the quarterly compilations of 
the Gallup and Fortune poll results in the Public 
Opinion Quarterly. During the next few days I'll 
probably attempt to draw some general conclu- 
sions from the Library Poll. What are yours? 


Library Service. U.S. Govt. 





Carleton B. 
1938. p. 29. 


2 Joeckel, 
Print. Off. 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


Briefs 


6 he~ first two volumes of the Dictionary of 
American History are now ready. Volumes 
3-5 will be out by May, and the index volume 
will follow somewhat later. The leading re- 
view of the next issue of C.R.B. will be de- 
voted to this major reference work.*** A new 
and enlarged edition of B. H. Haggin’s Music 
on Records (Oxford, $2) including a supple- 
ment discussing records issued between October, 
1938, and September, 1939, has been released. 
For a full review consult C.R.B. February 1939, 
no. 7.*** The National Law Library is avail- 
able to libraries at the special price of $9.75 
for a limited time. * * * Peter Smith has re- 
printed the basic reference book, Baldwin's Dic- 
tionary of Philosophy and Psychology in two 
volumes, which are available at $10. per volume. 
This is a reprint of the 1925 revision and if 
demand warrants the third volume will also be 
reprinted.*** Volume 1, number 1 of Science 
Bookshelf appeared in January. Its purpose is 
“to provide a comprehensive survey of the latest 
publications in all fields of science and to serve 
as a medium of discussion for such literature.” 
The annual subscription price of $2 covers ten 
issues. Address, 1472 Broadway, New York 
City.*** The status of the proposed Encyclo- 
paedia of Sports, Games and Recreation is de- 
scribed in a letter by Wilson M. Ranck of the 
Rochester Public Library, who has been the 
moving spirit in this worthwhile venture: 

“At the San Francisco meeting of the American 
Library Association, the project Encyclopaedia of 
Sports, Games and Recreations was presented before 
the Reference Librarians Subsection. his group en- 
dorsed the encyclopaedia as a highly desirable piece 
of work. The Board of Directors of the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries has now endorsed 
it and a joint committee to work with the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion is being set up to study the matter. Publishers are 


interested and it is hoped that ways and means for pro- 
duction can be announced in the near future.”’ 


Adolf Growoll’s Book-trade bibliography in the 
U.S. in the 19th century long out-of-print is now 
available in a photo-lithographic reprint. The 
Brick Row Book Shop, inc., had on December 23, 
seventy-five copies left.*** World famous paint- 
ings, no less than one hundred of them in color 
and edited by Rockwell Kent, are available thru 
Wm. H. Wise & Co. inc. for $2.95.*** 
Charles McCombs should be congratulated on his 


well-planned and inspiring reference programs at’ 


mid-winter. Three reference book publishers dis- 
cussed reference book publishing from the pub- 
lisher’s point-of-view.*** Incidentally, the refer- 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * # edited by LOUIS SHORES 


ence librarians now have an organization within 
the A.C.R.L. that compares favorably from the 
standpoint of programs and subjects with the cata- 
logers’ section. Every reference librarian owes it 
to himself to become a part of this live organiza- 
tion.*** Beginning with the next issue of the 
A.C.R.L. journal the reference librarians will pre- 
sent quarterly reviews and lists of reference 
materials. 


87. Everyman’s Secretary 


Post HASTE, a manual for modern letter writ- 
ers. By Mary C. Foley and Ruth G. Gentles; 
illus. by Chichi Lasley. N.Y. Harper, 1939. 275p. 


Scope: General mechanics and devices, specific sugges- 
tions for social and business correspondence. 
Arranged: Classified with index. 


Place this behind your own reference desk. It 
will answer many every-day questions because it 
was intelligently conceived from title-page to 
index. Besides the usual technicalities about 
punctuation, abbreviations, capitals, and the parts 
of a letter there are delightful sections on station- 
ery, dictation for beginners, all types of business 
and social letters, telegrams, radiograms, cables. 
There is a clever table called “Head and Tails,” 
which provides forms for address, salutation, com- 
plimentary close, to the President of the United 
States, chief justices, senators, governors, mayors, 
to French president Le Brun, Italian Duce Mus- 
solini, German Chancellor Hitler, and Russian 
secretary general Stalin. The table goes on with 
forms for nearly every conceivable dignitary and 
for French, German, Italian, and Spanish corre- 
spondence. 


The secretarial library included shows the in- 
fluence of one of the co-authors, Miss Gentles, 
who is librarian of Washington High School, 
Rochester, N.Y. Miss Foley is head of the Eng- 
lish department in the same school. A first 
purchase for all reference libraries. 


88. Psychotechnic Terminology 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS AND EXPRESSIONS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PsyCHOLOGY (“PSYCHOTECHNICS”’ ) 
in German, English, French, Hungarian. By 
Michael Erdelyi and Frank Grossman. Preface by 
H. L. Hollingworth. N.Y. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, ¢.1939. 98p. $2.75 


Scope: Psychotechnic terms in four languages for spe- 
cialists. 

Arranged: en by German term, with Eng- 
lish, French, and Hungarian equivalents in parallel 
me and with English, French, and Hungarian 
indexes. 
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The authors’ aim “to facilitate the reading of 
books dealing with problems and questions of 
Psychotechnics,” is attractively realized. There are 
no definitions, but the English equivalents will at 
once define the foreign terms for the specialists. 
Beginners should look elsewhere as the introduc- 
tion clearly states this dictionary is not for them. 
The publishers have done a splendid job with 
format in general, and with index in particular. 
Essential in all college and university libraries that 
serve departments of psychology. 


89. Science in German 


GERMAN-ENGLISH SCIENCE DICTIONARY for 
students in the Agricultural, Biological and Physi- 
cal Sciences. By Louis DeVries, with the col- 
laboration of members of the Graduate Faculty 
(Iowa State College). N.Y. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, inc. 1939. 473p. $3 

Scope: 48,000 entries culled from basic materials for 

research in the sciences. 

Arranged: Alphabetically b 

by alphabetic list of 
English equivalents. 


German terms, followed 
erman abbreviations with 


Here is a milestone in lexicography. Thirty- 
four members of a graduate faculty, including two 
librarians, submitted to the lexicographer a list of 
the outstanding German texts, reference books, 
journals, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and glossaries 
essential for advanced work in the sciences. From 
these materials the present word list was devel- 
oped—a list of terms actually found in the tools 
that are used by graduate students. 

But not alone in selection is the dictionary note- 
worthy. The definitions are delightfully simple 
and clear. This is the dictionary for scientific 
German in public as well as in college and uni- 
versity libraries. 


90. Cyclopedia of English Usage 


AN INDEX TO ENGLISH; a handbook of current 
usage and style. By Porter G. Perrin. Chicago, 
Scott, Foresman and Company, c.1939. 680p. $1.50 

Scope: Really a cyclopedia of English usage. 

— Alphabetically by topics or usage problems, 

with classified guide to major articles preceding. 

The nearest comparable tool is Fowler's Dic- 
tionary of modern English usage. Both have an 
alphabetic arrangement rather than the classified 
one generally found in so-called English hand- 
books. There are definite advantages to the alpha- 
betic scheme. Ready reference is serviced. Pro- 
gressive educational belief in incidental rather 
than in sequential learning is recognized. 

In addition to many short treatments of com- 
mon errors and problems there are several excel- 
lent longer articles. Some especially noteworthy 
are, those on dictionaries, diagrams, dialects, let- 
ters, bibliography, scientific and technical writing. 
“Library work’ is merely a “see” reference to bib- 
liography and several other topics which in com- 
bination provide somewhat less than the good 
modern English handbook includes on library use. 

Recommended for high school and college li- 
braries especially. 
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91. Enter, Audio-Visual Aids 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG, a selected, clas- 
sified list of 2370 non-theatrical films with a 
separate title and subject index. Comp. by 
Dorothy E. Cook and Eva Rahbek-Smith. N.Y. 
H.W. Wilson Co. 1939. 332p. $3 (with 1940 
supplements, $4) 


Scope: Including both 16mm and 35mm. 

Arranged: pt. 1, dictionary: title, subject, author, 
actor; pt. 2, D.C.; pt. 3, directory of producers 
and distributors. 


To the growing and challenging field of visual 
aids this is a significant contribution. When the 
first edition appeared in 1936 the library's re- 
sponsibility for films and recordings was less 
clear than it is now or is likely to be in the 
near future. The present edition gives notice 
quantitatively and qualitatively that librarians as 
well as producers and educators are alive to the 
possibilities. 

The 1175 films that appeared in the first edition 
have been more than doubled in the present list. 
In addition methods of evaluation have been 
improved. The annotations have been supple- 
mented by single stars for excellence and double 
stars for outstanding films. Thirty experts have 
acted as collaborators in making these selections 
and the words “Advisory committee” have been 
used to indicate a review made by the Advisory 
Committee on the Use of Motion Pictures in 
Education. It would be desirable to add the 
names of a few outstanding specialists in audio- 
visual education who are not on the list of 
collaborators at present. 

A fine feature is the organization of entry 
information. Included for each film are title 
with cross references for other titles, length in 
minutes or number of reels, width 16mm or 
35mm, sound or silent indicated by symbols, 
inflammability of 35mm _ stock, price both for 
sales and rental, release or copyright date, pro- 
ducer, distributors, and an indication whether 
pupil and teacher guides are available. 

The arrangement follows the plan of the 
Standard catalog series. Part one provides an 
excellent subject index and I am_ especially 
pleased because subjects have been assigned freely 
even for a few feet of film. Part two provides 
full entry information and annotation including 
grading for elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools, colleges, and trade schools. The direc- 
tory of producers and distributors will prove 
helpful. 

In spite of the present excellence of the bib- 
liographic work, the time has now come, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, to expand the scope 
of this service to embrace the entire audio-visual 
field. Certainly the Catalog should include silent 
and sound film strips, and from these it is only 
a short step to the other classes of audio-visual 
aids. There is, for example, badly needed a 
catalog of phonograph records, classified by sub- 
ject as well as By title, artist, and curriculum 
unit to which it contributes. Recorded radio 
programs are on the way, and the recent announce- 
ment by the American Book Company releasing 
six records on the second world war edited by 
Elmer Davis is indicative. 

I agree with Donald Bean that M. Duhamel’s 
fears the film and the recorded radio program 
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are to replace the book are unfounded. But I 
agree also that libraries will have to begin soon 
to accession, rent, or otherwise acquire audio- 
visual aids along with books, or other agencies 
will. An audio-visual catalog service embracing, 
film, record, slide, picture, etc. would serve 
education and librarianship significantly. 


92. Regional Statistics 


New ENGLAND COMMUNITY STATISTICAL AB- 
STRACTS; social and economic data for 175 New 
England cities and towns. Prepared for the In- 
dustrial Development Committee of the New 
England Council. Comp. by Ralph G. Wells, 
and John S. Perkins. . . Boston, Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, Boston University College of Busi- 
ness Administration, 685 Commonwealth, 1939. 
$3.50 

Arranged: Alphabetically by community. 


Although the primary purpose of these data is 
to provide new industries with such facts as they 
will need to determine upon a location, there 
is provided as a by-product for libraries a sta- 
tistical handbook of one of the most important 
regions in the United States. 

For each of the 175 communities ranging in 
size from Boston to Bellows Falls, Vermont, a 
community of less than 4,000 inhabitants, there 
are tabulated the following items of informa- 
tion: markets and utilities, population, municipal 
finances, manufacturing and employment, trade, 
wholesale and service, housing and construction, 
income and wealth, transportation, unemployment, 
educational, library, recreational facilities, his- 
tory, banking and insurance. 

An excellent bibliography of sources consulted 
including the new American guide series precedes 
the tables. Similar abstracts for other regions 
would be highly useful. A splendid statistical 
handbook for college and public libraries. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them please send citations and in- 
formation to Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


22. Agnes Coffey, Librarian, Thomas D'Arcy McGee 
High School, Montreal, writes: 
have in my ssession a copy of 
The ~~ of life, a musical recitation (no. 


Music by Bond Andrews, 1905 _ by 
Edgar Werner, 43 E. 19th Street, New 
York. 
. No author of the words is given. The poem 
is somewhat different to that published in W.L.B. 
but is certainly an older version and perhaps 
the original one. Copies are enclosed. Will 
you send one to Miss Sowers. (Sent.—L.S.) 


26. From John Sidney Cook, class of '40, University 
Wisconsin Library School: 
In partial answer to Fugitive No. 26 in the 
a number of the Wilson Library Bulletin, 
uote the following: 
“Until recently the shortest m in English 
was thought to be Strickland Gillilan’s 


couplet: 
ON THE ANTIQUITY OF MICROBES 
Adam 
Had ‘em. 


But a contemporary versifier challenged the 
length of Gillilan’s effort; four syllables, said 


30. 


37. 


38. 


40. 


41. 
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he, were two toa many. In proof of his 
claim that a poem could be still briefer, he 
produced this couplet: 


LINES (2) ON THE QUESTIONABLE 
IMPORTANCE OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


rr 
Why? on 
Untermeyer, Louise, and Davidson, Carter. 
Poetry, its appreciation and enjoyment. Har- 
court, c.1934. p.346. 


Brother A. Buja, assistant librarian, Don Bosco 
College, Newton, N.J., writes ‘‘According to 
the Rabbinic legends, followed by the Moham- 
medan tradition, ‘each of the sons (Cain and 
Abel) of Adam had a twin sister. . . The sis- 
ter of Abel is called Kelimia; that of Cain, 
Lubda’ (Jewish Encycl. I. 48-49, s.v. ‘‘Abel’’) 
But cf. rewer, Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, 
1902 !"’ 


Mrs. Helene Scherff Taylor, in charge of public 
relations, Free Public Library, Bloomfield, N.J., 
writes: 

A borrower has asked the Bloomfield (N.J.) 
Public Library for the sequel to The Count of 
Monte Cristo. When he was a boy of twelve, 
he said, he read it in Danish, and the title in 
Danish is Verdens Herre. The story was about 
the son of the Count, but it also related the 
Count’s death. 

We have been unable to find any book that 
answers this description. May we add it ta your 
list of Fugitives, with the hope that it will 
join the more successful of the company? 


From Beulah Clark, librarian, Senior High 
School, Wausau, Wisconsin: 

A request came to my desk for a copy of a 
poem which I am _ unable to locate either in 
this or the public library. I do not know the 
author, the title or the first line. The poem 
is about a little girl and her father, she is fif- 
teen, her father Fry. Each stanza ends: 

‘“‘Now my years on earth are fifty 
And his in Heaven fifteen.”’ 

I think this poem may have been published 
in the magazine the Instructor, however I do 
not have access to a complete file of these issues 
The gentleman who wants it thinks he has seen 
it in a collection of poems. He also thinks it 
may have been written by Jean Ingelow. He may 
be mistaken on that piece of information. 

I realize the information is very sketchy. |! 
am very anxious to supply this information and 
will appreciate any help you may be able to 
give me. 


Marion F. Batchelder, librarian, Stevens Memor- 
ial Library, Narth Andover, Mass. has two 
fugitives: 
oe , Be author and what is the title of 
the m ginning 
will go far across the burning edges of 
the world 
Down toward the tenuous places where earth 
Meets the hovering scarf of the sky.’ 


Who is the author and what is the title of the 
following poem which begins 
“The grey-thorn trees at Santos Point 
Grey as the mist or the rain wind-blown. 


‘‘Please advise me,’’ writes Sister Librarian of 
St. Mary’s Academy, 5401 Oid York Road, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., ‘“‘where I might find this informa- 
tion. Someone has asked me to, locate an entire 
poem which she thinks was written by Edgar 
Guest. She quotes two lines as follows: 

The older I grow, the more patient I am 

The fonder of people I seem to become 


but does not know whether these are the first 
lines of the poem. I have searched several col- 
lections of his works in vain.’ 


“In despair,’’ writes Sue H. Houston, librarian 
of Roselle Park High School Library, New Jersey, 
“I am sending you the following ‘fugitive’ 
hoping some librarian can help me out with some 
source of information. I am trying to find the 
meaning of the expression ‘Basket in the rig- 
ging.’ It is a naturla term and I believe refers 
to the construction of rigging in the old sailing 
vessels. Any information will be appreciated.’ 
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Junior Librarians Section’ 


[This monthly column, sponsored by the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table of the American Library Association, 
is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrating the 
activities of the younger librarians. Junior groups are 
asked to send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual librarians 
pertaining to the work and welfare of library assistants 
are also welcome. Material submitted for publication 
should preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s 
editorial representative and ‘‘co-ordinator’’: Marian C. 
Young, Des Moines Public Library, Des Moines, Iowa.] 


Chairman’s Column 


But, of course, you are planning to attend the 
Cincinnati conference of the A.L.A. Wednesday, 
the twenty-ninth, will be the peak day for Junior 
Member activities, with a morning business meet- 
ing, Open House from 4 to 6 in the afternoon, 
and a dinner at the Queen City Club. If you can 
attend only the first or last half of the Confer- 
ence, surely Wednesday can be included. The 
meeting of the District Secretaries and State Rep- 
resentatives with the Members of the Executive 
Board has been scheduled for Tuesday afternoon. 
Again this year, one of the most pleasant features 
of the Conference will be the Junior Member 
Open House, held each afternoon from 4 to 6. 


Local Committee 


The Local Committee in charge of the Open 
House and the dinner is headed by Estella Culp, 
Chairman, Ohio Juniors and Anita Gorius, Chair- 
man, Cincinnati Juniors, with Margaret Dick 
serving as secretary. Pauline Clemen, Cincinnati 
Public Library, is in charge of J.M.R.T. publicity. 


Exhibit 


Eulalie Steinmetz, Cincinnati Public Library, in 
charge of the J.M.R.T. Exhibit, will be «glad to 
receive any material from your state or local 
Junior group which will add to the effectiveness 
of our exhibit. 


Duplicate Exchange Committee 


The following Juniors are now working as 
members of the J.M.R.T. Duplicate Exchange 
Committee: 


John M. Connor, Medical Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Chairman 

Marietta Daniels, Washington University Library, 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Florence Downs, Free Public Library, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey 

Carl J. Frommbherz, Acquisitions Department, Co- 
lumbia University 

Thelma R. Reinberg, Librarian, Batelle Memorial 


Institute, Calumbus, Ohio 


A motion was passed at the San Francisco 
meeting that a committee should be appointed to 
study and formulate a plan for the handling of 
duplicate exchanges among libraries. 


IRENE FETTY 


Southeastern District Reports 


{This material has been collected by Dorothy L. 
Wood, Children’s Librarian, Richmond, Va., Public 
Library. ]} 


The librarians in this district have a regional 
organization. Emma Louise Wills, University of 
Alabama Library, is chairman of the JMRT; 
Dorothy L. Wood is district secretary. 

States included in the district are Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 


ALABAMA 
Officers: 
Chairman: Mrs. Pauline McCandless Foster, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, University of Alabama 


District Chairmen: 


Northwest: Elizabeth Toombs, 
County Library, Jasper 

Southern Central: Helen Hagan, librarian, Judson Col- 
lege, Marion 

Southwest: Emma Louise Wills, Librarian, College 
of Education Library, University of Alabama 


librarian, Walker 


Southeast: Mildred Gantt, Librarian, Andalusia High 
School, Andalusia 
Northeast: Florence E. Kennedy, Librarian, Ramsey 


High School, Birmingham 


Southeastern JMRT are working toward (1) a 
lending collection of professional literature to be 
a part of and administered by our recently estab- 
lished Public Library Service Division at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. (2) a directory of all Alabama 
librarians, to be submitted at the Spring meeting 
of the Alabama Library Association in Huntsville; 
(3) a list of local indexes. 


The Tuscaloosa Juniors, composed of the 
junior librarians of Tuscaloosa County and of the 
University of Alabama library science students, 
have had a successful year under the leadership 
of Lucille Dobson, student chairman. Willie 
Welch, state school libraries consultant, was our 
honor guest for the opening fall meeting. 


KENTUCKY 
Officers: 
Chairman: Sarah Graham, University of Louisville 
Library 
Secretary: Adaline Lewman, Louisville Free Public 
Library 


A supper meeting was held October 12, 1939, 
at the Canary Cottage in Louisville. Seventy- 
five persons were present, Carolyn Foxworth pre- 
siding. Lena Nofcier, president of Kentucky 
Library Association, made a brief talk, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of a strong junior section and 
what the association had to offer to younger li- 
brarians. Mr. Compton, librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library, made a short talk. 


The current project of the Kentucky JMRT is 
to compile a Directory of Kentucky Librarians. 
We look forward to a large gathering of Juniors 
in April during the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation meetings, 
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NorTH CAROLINA 
Officers: 


Chairman: Mrs. Louise J. Hawkins, 7 Joslyn Apts. 
705 W. Morgan, ~y- ; 

Vice-Chairman: Evelyn Parks, Stanley County Public 
Library, Albemarle 

Secretary: Betty Gosnold 


Committees: 


Institute Committee ’ 
Ida Belle Entrekin, Ch.; Hallie Sykes; Barbara 
Mae Eaker 
Constitution Committee 
Mrs. Elmina Surratt, Ch.; Annette Shinn; Gertrude 


wy 
State Aid Committee 
Edith Clark, Ch.; Mrs. 
Katherine Martin 
Publicity 
E. D. Johnson 
Executive 
Margaret Johnston; Irene Hester; officers 


Margaret O'Rourke; 


The Junior Librarians Section met at a break- 
fast session on October 29, at Southern Pines. 
Mrs. Louise J. Hawkins, chairman of the section, 
presided. 


Margaret Gilbert, field worker of the North 
Carolina Library Commission, presented a talk 
on “A Code of Ethics for Librarians.” Problems 
in the relation of the librarian to library board, 
staff members, and general public were discussed. 
Ida Belle Entrekin of Murphy told of South Caro- 
lina institutes. The group asked that a committee 
be appointed to plan for an institute in North 
Carolina. 

The matter of a constitution for the Junior 
Librarians Section was considered and a commit- 
tee was appointed. The group was asked to 
work for state aid as it is a vital necessity for 
the state of North Carolina. A “Gay Nineties’ 
ball, sponsored by the Juniors was held Saturday 
evening. Mrs. Elmina Surratt planned the affair. 


TENNESSEE 
Officers: 
Chairman: Archie L. McNeal, State Teachers College, 
Johnson 
Secretary: Estellene Walker, Lawson McGhee Library, 
noxville 


Most of those who would fall in the Junior 
Members classification in Tennessee are active in 
the affairs of the state association and serve in 
some capacity or some committee of the Tennes- 
see Library Association. 

Mr. McNeal, who is serving as vice-president 
of the State Association, says, “In an association 
as small as ours, there has been little interest in 
the development of the Junior Members group, 
since the State Association seems to demand the 
wholehearted efforts of those persons interested 
in the development of a library program in the 
state.” 


However, the group sponsors Tennessee Li- 
braries, an annual publication of the State Asso- 
ciation. 


VIRGINIA 
Officers: 


Chairman: Mrs. Dorothy S. Watson, supervisor of 
school libraries, Roanoke 

Vice-Chairman: John Dudley, Library, William & 
Mary College, Williamsburg 

Secretary-Treasurer: Violet Ramsey, librarian, Appo- 
mattox County 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


The Virginia Juniors held their fifth annual 
meeting at a luncheon in Old Point on October 
24. Our News Letter was so popular with the 
other members of the V.L.A. at the state meeting 
that they have asked the association to publish a 
similar letter next year for the V.L.A. as a whole. 

Four new projects have been started: 

(1) Membership Drive 

(2) News Letter 

(3) Index of Local Indexes in American Libraries 
(4) Poster and Suggestion Exchange Contest 


New officers were elected. 


Eastern District Reports 


{This material has been collected by Miss Margaret 
Knoll, College Library, State College, Pennsylvania.} 


States included in the district are Connecticut, 
Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts. 


CONNECTICUT } Se E | 
Chairman: Elizabeth : 
Angelo, Hartford 


Public Library 


The Connecticut 
Junior Members has 
just recently been or- 
ganized. At present 
the group is making 
an intensive member- 
ship drive. 

At a meeting held 
in March, plans were 
discussed and a mo- 
tion picture lecture 
on the United States 
was given. 
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BALTIMORE 
Officers: 
Chairman: Isobel Lynch | 
Program Chairman: Marjorie Bang 
Secretary: Martha Ellison — 
Treasurer: Harold Goldstein 
(All of the Enoch Pratt Free Library) 


The Baltimore group was represented at the 
Middle Atlantic States Regional Library Confer- 
ence in October both at the J.M.R.T. meeting 
and in the entertainment arranged by the New 
Jersey Junior Members. 


The January meeting was an informal social 
gathering at which Polish dancers and singers 
from the Baltimore Polish Student's Club pro- 
vided the entertainment. 

Our project for the year is the compilation of a 
guide to local indexes, now in progress. 


NEw JERSEY 
Officers: 
Chairman: Elizabeth Madden, Montclair Public Li- 


bra ies 

Past , Hazel Levins, Public Library, East 
Orange 

ss ~~ aensane Marion Terhune, Patterson Public 
Libra 

Member of Executive Board: Dorothy Henry, Somer- 
set County Library, Somerville 

Chairman of Publicity: Dorothy Stickle, Free Public 
Library, Glen Ridge 
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The Membership Committee, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Beatrice Stackhouse of the Haddon- 
field Public Library has been using the state cen- 
sus, completed in April, 1939, to enlarge the 
number of junior members. There are 365 eligible 
juniors in New Jersey; 198 are members of the 
New Jersey Library Association, and 50 are 
A.L.A. members. 

The Certification Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Marion Terhune of the Patterson 
Public Library, is working in conjunction with 
Miss Higgins’ N.J.L.A. committee. 

Two new long-term committees have been 
started. The first, known as “Behind the Scenes,” 
is making a collection of pictures which show all 
phases of library activity—humorous, tragic, and 
otherwise. These will later be available to li- 
braries. Mrs. Dorothy Olson of the Elizabeth 
Public Library is in charge. The Speakers Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is Miss Helen Todd of 
the Trenton Public Library, hopes to draw up 
a list of junior librarians willing to address clubs 
or educational groups on library subjects of in- 
terest to the general public. 

Fannie Sheppard reports that the Survey of 
Private Collections is in its final stage of being 
proof read and that it will be ready for the 
spring N.J.L.A. meeting. It is to be published 
by The H. W. Wilson Company and will sell 
for $1.25. 

A benefit card party is scheduled for early 
spring for the purpose of raising a generous con- 
tribution to the Jackson Memorial Scholarship. 

For a synopsis of Elizabeth Madden's talk at 
the mid-winter A.L.A. meeting on: “How to 
Strengthen Junior Member Groups” see the 
March issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. 

The juniors are planning several entertainments 
for the Atlantic City 50th Anniversary meeting 
of the N.J.L.A. to be held April 19-20. 


New YorK 
Officers: 
Chairman: — M. Connor, Columbia University 
Medical Library 
a Joanna Wippert, Buffalo Public Li- 
rary 


Secretary-Treasurer: Emily C. Nixon, New York 
University Library 


The state meeting, held during the conference 
week of NYLA at Lake Mohonk, was planned 
by Miss Dorothy Merselis, of Wappinger’s Falls. 
The guest speaker, Hardy Steeholm, author of 
King James, the First, spoke on the subject “More 
Books for American Children.” 

Activities of the six local groups situated thru- 
out the state include: 


Metropolitan New York Group: 

A dinner meeting was held early in April with 
Mr. Charles H. Brown, chairman of the third 
activities committee, as guest speaker. 


Later in the month the Juniors were invited to 
conduct the Spring Meeting at the New York 
Library Club. The Junior Members Committee, 
= Gerald McDonald as chairman, conducted 

“Librarian's own Information, Please,” gave a 
eunien of The Great Library ’ Misery (courtesy 
of M.G.M.), and answered the criticism of the 
film in an original skit entitled, “Abuses stripped 
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and whipped, or a Rod for the Back of the 
Reader.” 


The December meeting had for its subject “The 
J.M.R.T.—What it is, and how it works.” Mr. 
Charles Gosnell, Librarian of the Queen’s College 
Library, and Miss Elizabeth Madden, of the Mont- 
clair Public Library, were speakers. 


During the past year, John Connor and Emily 
Nixon have been chairman and secretary, respec- 
tively. At a recent election, Miss Margaret Ayrault 
of Columbia University Library. became chairman, 
and Miss Jeannette Sledge of the New York 
Public Library, secretary. 


Poughkeepsie Group: 

Wilhelmina Brinckerhoff, of the Adriance Me- 
morial Library, and Marion B. Bowman, a librar- 
ian of Liberty, N. Y., are chairman and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively. 


Two meetings have been held. A Book Week 
Radio Talk was given by the former chairman, 
Dorothy Merselis. The Executive Meeting of the 
J.M.’s was held in Poughkeepsie, June 18. The 
group is assisting in a campaign to establish a 
County Library. 


Albany Group: 

The guest speakers at dinner meetings of the 
group have chosen such subjects as “Opportunity 
in Library Fields” and “Artists and Authors at 
home.” At the fall meeting held at Scotia, Miss 
Ruth Wheelock, of the Scotia High School Public 
Library, was elected chairman. Two meetings 
have been held recently, one in Saratoga, and 
another in Canajoharie. The Group also spon- 
sored a Lake Placid Week-end Winter Party. 


Syracuse Group: 

The Group under Miss Florence K. Young, as- 
sistant to the director of the Syracuse University 
Library School, sponsors and supervises the In- 
dian Library among the Onondaga Indians. 

The group functions along with other library 
societies in the Syracuse district, instead of hold- 
ing separate J. M. meetings. 


Rochester Group: 


The Rochester Group is being reorganized un- 
der the chairmanship of Miss Ruth McNamara. 


Buffalo Group: 

Work continues on the project of the Indian 
reservations and their libraries. For the A.L.A. 
conference in San Francisco, an exhibit comprising 
a pictorial-graphic map of the reservations, and a 
few mounted newspaper pictures was prepared. 


A group of the Juniors is assisting Dr. Shearer, 
the Director of The Grosvenor Library, with his 
history of the New York Library Association, be- 
ing prepared for the commemoration of the Asso- 
ciation’s fiftieth anniversary, this year. 


Joanna Wippert, the group’s chairman, is chair- 
man elect of the State J. M. Section. Kathryn 
Leonhard, of The Buffalo Public Library, is 
secretary-treasurer of the group. 

(Continued on page 600) 








For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


EGISTRATIONS which are coming in for 

the A.L.A. County and Regional Library 
Institute, which is to be held at the Hotel Alms, 
Walnut Hill, Cincinnati, from May 24-26, indi- 
cate that librarians of high professional standing 
and from widely scattered parts of the country 
will be present. Until May first, registration will 
be limited to professional librarians who are en- 
gaged in county, regional, or state library exten- 
sion work, and not more than two will be ac- 
cepted from any one library. Applications for 
membership should be made to the Public Library 
Division, A.L.A. headquarters, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Room reserva- 
tions should be made directly with the Hotel 
Alms. 


Plans for A.L.A. 


Plans are now being made for the coming 
meetings of the section at A.L.A. Miss Lillie 
Wulfekoetter, supervisor of Branches and Exten- 
sion, the Cincinnati Public Library, is in charge 
of arrangements for an all day tour of Hamilton 
county library branches and stations to be held 
on Thursday, May 23, the day preceding the 
opening of the Institute. Further announcements 
concerning time and price will be made later. 
Reservations for the tour should be made directly 
with Miss Wulfekoetter. 

A luncheon meeting, to be held at the Hotel 
Sinton, is being planned for Tuesday, May 28. 
There will be a short business session, a review 
of Mary Virginia Provines’ story of a California 
County Library, “Bright Heritage,” and then an 
open discussion of plans for future development 
of section activities. To start off this discussion, 
we are asking a county library staff member, a 
regional library worker, and a state library ex- 
tension supervisor to give, informally, their ideas 
of what the section must become if it is to be 
vital and important to them. It is hoped that 
members of the section will actively participate 
in the discussion so that incoming officers will 
have a clear idea of the direction in which 
growth should be made. 

Plans are also under way for a joint meeting 
of the County and Regional libraries section with 
the League of Library Commissions, and the As- 
sociation of State Libraries, at which there will 
be a panel discussion on “Strengthening the State 
Library Agency.” 

Should the County and Regional Libraries Sec- 
tion affiliate with other groups to form a division 
under the new A.L.A. reorganization scheme? If 





* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 


so, with what groups? Discussion of this im- 
portant point will no doubt be a part of all 
meetings held by the section this year. 


News from Nova Scotia 


News from Nora Bateson, director of the Re- 
gional Libraries Commission of Nova Scotia, in- 
dicates that there has been an encouraging amount 
of progress during the first year. The Govern- 
ment has now offered to pay half the maintenance 
cost of any regional library organized. However, 
since any regional library unit would include a 
number of towns as well as one or two rural 
municipalities, it may well take time to put the 
scheme into operation. 


Midwinter By-products 


One of the exciting by-products of the Mid- 
winter Planning Conference is the number of 
letters that keep pouring in from people who 
wish to express what they have been thinking 
about county library service. Among them is the 
following from the librarian of a large public 
library who is also giving service by contract to 
the outlying county: 

“The question which all of us county librarians 
should ask is how can we establish county library 
standards equal to the best municipal standards? 
We can get the leadership, but the staff does not 
conform with the specifications which apply in 
our city library, as a matter of course. Our 
county librarians are paid in accordance with our 
city library rates, but how do they really rate 
professionally? Even if they had the capacity, 
could it be realized in county service, and, if not, 
would they not deteriorate ? 

On the other hand, isn’t the best county service 
the more successful if not quite so highly pro- 
fessional as some of our regular departmental 
staffs? The county library operators should not 
be local amateurs—true enough! At the same 
time, they must be much more democratic and 
better mixers with their constituency than is 
necessary or practicable within a big city cor- 
poration. 

These are some of the questions which I am 
asking myself. I wonder if the traditional con- 
cept of county library service is as sound as it 
might be. Should we try to recast our setup? 
One thing we should be shy of: namely, to make 
county library service on the one hand, conde- 
scending; or, on the other hand, sentimentally 
worshipful of the countryside, as such. Intelli- 
gence is much more productive of lasting results 
than emotional sympathy!” 
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NOTES 


By Edwin E. Williams 


Interlibrary Loan Code 


A tentative revision of the existing Interlibrary 
Loan Code, prepared by a committee of the Asso- 
ciation of College and Reference Libraries, ap- 
pears in the March issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 
Comments are solicited, and it is hoped that a 
final draft will be ready for consideration at 
Cincinnati. 

Members of the committee are Harold Russell, 
University of Minnesota Library, chairman; Mary 
B. Brewster, Peyton Hurt, and Winifred Ver 
Nooy. 


State Legislation 


Library legislation now pending or planned for 
the current year may bring important develop- 
ments in four southern states. In Kentucky it is 
hoped that $100,000 for state aid will be appro- 
priated on a continuing annual basis, to be allo- 
cated under regulations of the State Library Ex- 
tension Division. The latter agency may also be 
given the authority to administer federal, state 
and other funds for library development, and to 
enter into contracts for extension of library serv- 
ice. 

In Mississippi a bill provides for $100,000 
state aid for the biennium, to be distributed by 
the State Library Commission with the provision 
that the grant to any county, regional or municipal 
library board shall not exceed 25 per cent of the 
amount appropriated by that board. Certification 
is also pending. 

In South Carolina an effort is being made to 
secure a first appropriation for the State Library 
Board which was set up in 1929, but is still 
without funds. 

In Virginia the state library budget calls for 
$60,000 for the biennium for books for rural 
public library service. If this is not allowed a 
separate bill for state aid will probably be intro- 
duced. 


Divisional Relations Committee 


The following persons have been named as 
members of the new Committee on Divisional 
Relations, which was authorized at Midwinter: 


Harold Brigham, Louisville Public Library, chair- 
man; Donald Coney, University of Texas Library (has 
not yet accepted); Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, North 
Carolina State Department of Public Instruction; Mabel 
R. Gillis, California State Library; Herman Henkle, 
Simmons College School of Library Science; Lesley 
Newton, Lakewood (Ohio) Public Library. 


The function of the committee is to consider 
the interrelationships of the A.L.A. and the divi- 
sions, round tables, and discussion groups, and to 
advise such groups on reorganization and func- 
tioning. 


Pensions for Librarians 


The A.L.A. Committee on Annuities and Pen- 
sions is preparing a questionnaire on state laws 
affecting appropriation of public funds for annui- 
ties, particularly with reference to the A.L.A. plan. 
It is hoped that results ‘will serve as a basis for 
a campaign for adoption of the plan on a con- 
tributory basis, as well as for efforts to secure 
suitable legislation in states which do not have 
it already. The Committee emphasizes the fact 
that if a state has made no provision for old age 
retirement benefits. for librarians, the first step 
is to enact a law which will merely permit library 
boards to contribute to some form of provision for 
retired librarians. 


State Department Helps Libraries 


A recent letter from an official of the U.S. De- 
partment of State to A.L.A. headquarters reports 
that the Department is giving increasing emphasis 
to cultural matters, and adds that ‘Any librarian 
in this country or any importer of books who 
wishes to secure information of interest. to him 
in his particular field from any part of the world 
can address himself directly to any one of the 
diplomatic missions of this country or to our 
consular establishments.” 


Racial Discrimination 


In accordance with Council action at Mid- 
winter, President Munn has invited Ernestine 
Rose, librarian, 135th Street Branch, New York 
Public Library, to serve on the special committee 
to study the need for reconsideration of the reso- 
lution adopted by the Council in December, 1936. 
(Other members of the Committee have not yet 
accepted appointment.) In his letter to appoint- 
ment, Mr. Munn asks the committee to attempt to 
ascertain whether or not any southern hotels or 
convention bureaus can sign the contract we now 
require, and to investigate other organizations 
that are said to meet in the south without diffi- 
culty. He adds that the committee has Council 
authority to bring in recommendations with regard 
to policy and is free to do so, but that he is 
asking only that it find the facts. 
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New Jersey Broadcast 


Mimeographed copies of a radio talk on “Books 
for the People,” by Sarah Askew, secretary of the 
New Jersey Public Library Commission, are avail- 
able on request from the Public Relations Divi- 
sion at A.L.A. Headquarters. 


Louisiana County Institute 


A county and regional library institute open to 
graduates of library schools with one year’s ex- 
perience and to nongraduates with two or more 
years experience has been announced by the Lou- 
isiana State University Library School for April 1 
to 6, 1940. Harriet Long of the Oregon State 
Library will direct the institute, and lecturers will 
include Essae Martha Culver of the Louisiana 
Library Commission, Mary U. Rothrock of TVA, 
Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan of Detroit, Mary Mims 
of Louisiana State University, and Lois Shortess, 
supervisor of school libraries in Louisiana. The 
fee is $5.00 and enrolment will be limited to fifty. 


Nova Scotia 


According to word received by the A.L.A. 
Library Extension Board from Nora Bateson, li- 
brary director of the Nova Scotia Regional Li- 
braries Commission, the provincial government has 
agreed to bear half the maintenance cost of any 
regional library that may be set up, instead of 
only a third as authorized in 1939. A grant of 
$50,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for pur- 
chase of books over a period of years has also 
been announced. 


Adult Education Board 


The Adult Education Board is planning an open 
meeting at Cincinnati to discuss its objectives for 
the near future. Major points as listed by Ernes- 
tine Rose, Chairman of the Board, include empha- 
sis on an educational objective in adult service, 
experiments and demonstrations, qualitative tests 
of service, training and leadership. 

The Board is also working on a folder entitled 
“Education for the Asking” to be sold in quan- 
tity for library distribution. 


A.C.R.L. Nominations 


Nominations for officers of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries for the year 
1940-41 have been announced as follows: 


President—Robert B. Downs, New York University 
Libraries 

Treasurer (3 year term)—Harold W. Hayden, Buck- 
nell University library; and Constance M. Winchell, 
Columbia University library 

Director (3 year term)—Etheldred Abbot, Ryerson 
Library of Chicago; and Charles V. Park, Central State 
Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

College Library Subsection: Chairman, Robert B. 
Stauffer, Mount Union College; Secretary, Mary Helen 
James, Western College; Director (3 years), Fina C. 
Ott, Alma College 
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Junior College Libraries Subsection: Chairman, Gladys 
Johnson, Mars Hill College; Secretary, Maysel O'H. 
Baker, LaSalle-Peru Township High School and Junior 
College 

Reference Librarians Subsection: Chairman, Sarah H. 
Griffiths, Bridgeport Public Library; Secretary, Ruth A. 
Hubbell, District of Columbia Public Library; Director 
(3 years), Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library, 
Buffalo 

Teacher-Training Institutions Subsection: Chairman, 
Daisy L. Anderson, State Teachers College, East Rad- 
ford, Virginia; Secretary, Marguerite Robinson, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York 

University Libraries Subsection: Chairman, 
Manchester, Ohio State University; Secretary, 
Hale Litchfield, Columbia University. 


Relations With Publishers 


In accordance with the resolution passed by 
librarians who attended the meeting to discuss 
discounts on January 29, the following special 
A.L.A. Committee on Relations with Publishers 
has been appointed: 

Lawrence Heyl, Princeton University Library, Chair- 
man; Charles H. Compton, St. Louis Public Library; 
Louis N. Feipel, Brooklyn Public Library; Thomas P. 
Fleming, Columbia University Medical Library; Lois M. 
Jordan, Minneapolis Public Library; Anna C. Kennedy, 
State Education Department, Albany, N.Y; Oscar C. 
Orman, Washington University Library; Miles O. Price, 
Columbia University Law Library; Clarence E. Sherman, 
Providence Public Library and Maud I. Stull, Passaic 
Public Library. Messrs. Heyl, Feipel, Fleming and Price 
and Miss Stull will serve as the Executive Committee. 

Duties of the Committee are to hold itself in 
readiness to study with representatives of the book 
trade all phases of the problem, and to take every 
legitimate and appropriate measure to safeguard 


the interests of libraries. 


Earl N. 
Dorothy 


Trustee-Lawyer-Banker 
Mailing List 

Librarians are invited to send in to A.L.A. 
headquarters the names of library trustees who are 
lawyers, bankers or insurance men to be put on 
a mailing list being compiled by the Friends of 
Libraries Committee. 

Four mailings a year will be sent to these 
trustees of material based on suggestions made at 
Library Gifts Round Tables by lawyers, bankers 
and fund-raising specialists bearing on the subject 
of library gifts and bequests and how to encourage 
them. 





The A.L.A. informs us that it is not sponsor- 
ing any specific pre- or post-conference tours in 
connection with the Cincinnati conference. If 
the A.L.A.’s name is used by any agent it is 


without authority. 
we 


Isabel Nichol, Section Treasurer, Public Li- 
brary, Denver, Colo., reminds us that all mem- 
bers of A.L.A. interested in promoting work 
with boys and girls are eligible to join the 
Children’s Section. Dues are $1 a year. 
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What Our Readers Think 


{Epiror’s Nore: The correspondence columns of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers 
for debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible 
for opinions expressed in these columns.] 


Unauthorized 


To the Editor: 

I have just examined a printed statement ad- 
dressed to librarians and school administrators 
purporting to be authorized and approved by me 
with reference to my article ‘““Adequate Encyclo- 
pedia Revision,” which appeared in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, December, 1939. 

For the special information of librarians I 
should like to state that I have neither authorized 
nor approved such a statement. Parts of this 
statement labeled as “circulated with the complete 
approval of Mr. Heaps” have never been seen 
by me. 

I am of the opinion that the original article 
needs no elaboration or clarification of any sort. 

WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Associate, School of Library Service 
Columbia University 


In Correction 


To the Editor: 

Miss Anita Hostetter, Secretary of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, has called our 
attention to an error in the listing of the library 
school of the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers in the table of library schools arranged by 
type and location on p. 430 of the March issue 
wherein the first installment of our article, ‘‘So- 
cial content in library training,” appears. Pea- 
body should have been listed as a Type II school, 
instead of a Type III school, accredited for the 
training of school librarians. Our apologies are 
due Dr. Shores and the George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

In the legend for the same table, the letters 
“hi” should have been attached to Rosary Col- 
lege, instead of the College for St. Catherine. 

Some confusion may also arise from the fact 
that we did not state specifically that we were 
listing library schools by the definitions of types 
ay: in the legend and not by their accreditation 
y the Board of Education for Librarianship. 
Though by our definition, Louisiana is a Type I 
school, its advanced curriculum has not yet can 
accredited by the Board. Similarly, Pratt and 
Wisconsin, though by our definition Type II 
schools in fact, have not yet been accredited by 
the Board as such, and will remain in its listing 
as Type III schools until they have been rein- 
spected and re-accredited. 

The point illustrated by the table was this: 
there is duplication of library training in some 
sections of the United States. In the middle 
western area, however, the duplication is more 





apparent than real, for of the four Type III 
schools listed, one offers training only for school 
librarians, and while the remaining three offer 
general curricula—Minnesota, St. Catherine and 
Rosary—the last two are of particular interest to 
Catholic students. It was for this reason that we 
stated on p. 429 of the same issue of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin that six of the schools estab- 
lished and accredited since 1926, could not be 
said to be general schools. No slight of the 
standard general curricula of both Rosary and 
St. Catherine was intended. 
PuHitip O. KEENEY 
Mary JANE KEENEY 
215 B Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 


Racial Discrimination 


To the Editor: 

The decision made by the A.L.A. in 1936 to 
hold its meetings only in those communities 
where all of its members would receive equal 
consideration was applauded by large numbers of 
librarians and others interested in library develop- 
ment, who felt that in so protecting and respect- 
ing the human rights of racial minorities in its 
membership, the A.L.A. had taken a long step 
forward. At the midwinter conference last De- 
cember the Council voted to reconsider the 1936 
ruling. 

The members of the Metropolitan Library 
Council of New York City deplore this recent 
vote. If a southern locality should be selected 
for the 1941 conference, we ask that one be 
chosen, such as the University of North Carolina, 
where there would be no discrimination against 
Negroes. A repetition today of the humiliation 
of Negro members would undoubtedly bring seri- 
ous criticism upon those responsible. We urge 
the Council, therefore, to return to the tolerant 
and democratic position taken in 1936. 

ADELE C. MARTIN, Chairman 
Metropolitan Library Council 


Impartiality 
To the Editor: 

Probably the great majority of librarians would 
agree that impartiality is one of the most serious 
responsibilities of the public library, that libraries 
must make available material on all sides of con- 
troversial issues. But the coming of the war in 
Europe and the beginning of a wide-spread cam- 
paign against civil liberties and the rights of 
minorities in the United States are putting all 
public libraries to a new and very concrete test 
in this matter. Speaking only as a layman, I 
have been wondering lately how much our librar- 
ians and boards of trustees are doing really to 
provide printed material on all sides of major 
current issues, 
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The majority of American newspapers, most 
of the great popular magazines and probably the 
majority of the newer books and pamphlets on 
international relations are very strongly, often 
even belligerently, pro-British, pro-Finnish and 
anti-Russian. And within the United States anti- 
labor, anti-Semitic and other reactionary elements 
are gaining an increasingly dominant place in the 
press. 

Such a situation imposes new and serious obli- 
gations on public libraries. If they are to remain 
democratic institutions they must make available 
for their readers information and arguments on 
all sides of current conflicts. Failure to do so will 
quickly result in a situation wherein libraries 
themselves are merely biased advocates of par- 
ticular positions with regard to crucial domestic 
and international issues, will degrade libraries 
into partisan political instruments. The periodi- 
cals, ks, and pamphlets presenting “the other 
side” are still few in number, but that fact makes 
- all the more important that they be made avail- 
able. 


Specifically, one wonders how many libraries 
have (or have a sufficient number of copies of) 
such pamphlets as The U.S.S.R. and Finland, 
published by Sovier Russia Topay; The War 
Crisis; Questions and Answers, by William Z. 
Foster; The Yanks are NOT Coming, by Mike 
Quin; Light on Moscow: Soviet Policy Analyzed, 
by D. N. Pritt (Penguin books); The War and 
the Working Class of the Capitalist Countries, by 
Georgi Dimitroff; Whose War Is It, by Earl 
Browder; or his The People Against the War 
Makers; or The Truth about Finland, by Israel 
Amter. Among periodicals, the New Masses is 
indispensible in forming a well-rounded picture 
of what is going on in the world, while the 
various trade union papers are essential as the 
expression of labor's opinions on current issues. 

Doubtless a number of libraries have these and 
similar titles in their vertical files where the 
occasional energetic and bibliographically well- 
informed student can dig them out. But that is 
not enough now. Vertical files can be rather 
effective censoring devices. All libraries almost 
automatically give great prominence to reaction- 
ary, pro-war, anti-labor material, ranging from 
the Aétlantic Monthly to the Saturday Evening 
Post and from the New York Times to the Chi- 
cago Tribune. If they are to escape the crudest 
sort of bias they must make special efforts, lists, 
displays, announcements, etc. to bring forward 
material on other points of view. To do other- 
wise, we repeat, only makes of the library itself 
a propaganda agency for the points of view that 
are dominant in the commercial press. 

The naive will say, perhaps, that to give spe- 
cial attention to anti-war materials, material 
speaking for labor and minority groups, would 
be to display bias, to propagandize for special 
groups. But the fact is that libraries, thru the 
very day-to-day workings of their established 
routines and procedures, automatically give great 
emphasis to a single point of view, that of the 
war-makers and the anti-labor groups; in the 
present crisis they must make special efforts to 
correct this situation. 

In view of the rising campaign against free 
speech in any form or place, there will be sharp 
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opposition to attempts by librarians to present 

material on all sides of public questions. It is 

very likely that librarians will have to fight for 

the right to be impartial and democratic. But 

to do otherwise, will make of the public library 

an instrument of reaction, ultimately of fascism. 
HowarRD ATKINSON 


55 Morton Street, New York 


A.C.R.L. 


To the Editor: 


Less than four years ago the College and Ref- 
erence section of the American Library Associa- 
tion claimed 140 members; its successor, the As- 
sociation of College and. Reference Libraries, 
reorganized and dedicated to a new deal for col- 
lege, university and reference librarians, now has 
over 700 members with indications that the 1940 
membership may pass the 900 mark. 

To librarians in all types of academic libraries 
and to reference librarians the A.C.R.L. offers 
much for which these groups have striven in the 
past: a significant new journal, College and Re- 
search Libraries; the beginning of an important 
publishing program; an organization committed 
to a vigorous and far reaching program in the 
fields of college, university and reference librar- 
ianship; subsection groups—college libraries, uni- 
versity libraries, junior college libraries, reference 
librarians, libraries of teacher training institutions 
—subsidized thru the A.C.R.L. treasury; and an 
opportunity to have a part in the creation of a 
true and distinctive status of academic librarian- 
ship. 

There are nearly 3000 college, university and 
reference librarians and staff members in the 
A.L.A. To each, membership in the A.C.R.L. 
is important and to the A.C.R.L., the membership 
of each is important. Membership fees of $3 
including a subscription to College and Research 
Libraries, or of $1 without the Journal may 
be sent to the undersigned or to the American 
Library Association. 

J. Pert1AM DANTON, Treasurer 
Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 


Thank You! 


To the Editor: 

We note that the Wilson Library Bulletin is 
celebrating its twenty-fifth birthday. At a recent 
executive committee meeting of the Library of 
Congress Local, United Federal Workers of 
America, it was voted that a letter of congratu- 
lation be sent, commending you on the fine spirit 
evidenced by the Bulletin. 

We are looking forward to a long future for 
you, in which the Bulletin may continue to serve 
the library profession by printing progressive arti- 
cles and providing a much-needed forum for the 
interchange of opinion. 

Marcia HARRISON, Correspond- 
ing Secretary 
United Federal Workers of 
America (C.1.0.) Local 28 
Library of Congress 
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Speech! Speech! 

PEECH classes are going to be hunting in their 

high school and public libraries for Anthology 
of Public Speeches, by Mabel Platz, as soon as 
it is ready this month, for it traces the develop- 
ment of public speaking from the days of early 
Greece and Rome, thru the intervening eras, to 
our own times. Not only are there examples of 
all kinds of speeches in this volume, but there 
is an introduction to each, citing the occasion on 
which it was given, and a little of the political 
background of the orator, indicating why he 
would be interested in the subject of his talk. 
All types of oratory for $3.75 


World History 


Today—or twenty years from now—The New 
Larned History will still be read, for its volumes 
are filled with the great historical documents of 
the past. 7,000 years of world history are 
crowded into New Larned’s 12 volumes, provid- 
ing a full perspective of political, social, and 
economic developments. Now on the service 
basis, resulting in substantial savings over orig- 
inally quoted prices. 


A-1 Service 
Los Angeles is the first of the country’s largest 
libraries to provide all its readers with up-to-the- 
minute biographical ‘information—for the Los 
Angeles Public Library has subscribed to 50 copies 
of Current Biography—enough to place a copy 
in every branch in town! 


Visitors Welcome 


Along with the two most severe storms of the 
winter, February and March brought more than 
the usual quota of visitors to the Wilson Com- 
pany. Guests included members of the Library 
Public Relations Council, and groups from the 
library schools of Columbia University, New 
Jersey College for Women, Syracuse University, 
McGill University, and New York State College 
for Teachers. 


Just Off the Press 
George Gates Raddin, Jr.'s An Early New 
York Library of Fiction, priced at $2.25, will be 
ready by the tithe this reaches you. 
Bibliography of Latin American Folklore, by 
Ralph S. Boggs, is ready now. It is No. 5 in 
Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Asso- 
ciation Publications, Series 1. Price, $1.50. 





International News 


A timely bibliography is Ralph O. Nafziger’s 
Bibliography of International News Communica- 
tions and Foreign Press. An annotated bibliog 
raphy of books and articles on such subjects as 
communication agencies, news gathering organ- 
izations, censorship, press law, propaganda, the 
press and public opinion, war correspondence and 
Washington correspondence. 

Thoroly up-to-date, the bibliography answers 
the immediate need for information on censorship 
and propaganda in the present world crisis in- 
cluding references to material so recent as Ger- 
man propaganda in Poland since the conquest 
and news from Finland. Part I covers the press 
and international news; Part II, the foreign press: 
Africa, Europe, the Near and Far East, Australia, 
Central and South America. References are to 
material published in many foreign languages as 
well as in English and all entries were rechecked 
for accuracy just before publication. 


Special Collections 


The Junior Members Round Table of the New 
Jersey Library Association has been actively en- 
gaged in compiling a Survey of Special Collec- 
tions in New Jersey Libraries. The information 
has been collected from public and college li- 
braries, special institutions, and private collec- 
tions. The Survey, which is being published this 
month by the Wilson Company, will index by 
subject and describe these special collections, 
often stating also the conditions under which 
they may be available for study and research. 
Price $1.25, delivered. 


Catalog Cards 


Every once in a while we hear something spe- 
cially nice about Wilson Catalog Cards, and we 
resolve to pass along the tip to those of you who 
are not as yet enthusiastically familiar with the 
speed and convenience of this service. 

A librarian in a northern New York town, for 
instance, told us that the first thing she did, 
when changing jobs from one library to another, 
was to send in an order for ten dollars worth 
of cards, “just as an experiment,”’ since the cata- 
loger, in the new place, thinking it would take 
the place of her job, was far from pleased with 
the idea. But long before the ten dollars was 
exhausted, the doubting cataloger became a con- 
vert and another satisfied customer was added to 
our list. 
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A Pacific Coast librarian writes: 


““We find the Wilson Catalog Card service very satis- 
factory and a great time saver, as well as a labor saver. 
The annotations on the cards are very helpful, both to 
the cataloger and the public. We have been engaged for 
the past three years in recataloging this library, and are 
cataloging very fully, using subject headings for fiction, 
biography, drama, and poetry. I only wish we could 
have obtained the printed cards for the books we have— 
it would have saved us a great deal of work and wear 
and tear on the catalogers.’’ 


The cataloger in a suburban New York library 
related to us her astonishment over the speed and 
size of her first catalog card shipment. 


“I took all the slips for books which had been 
temporarily cataloged, pending receipt of cards for them, 
and sent them off in a batch to Wilson's. Many of 
them we had been trying in vain to get for months. 
By return mail we had cards for the bulk of them. 
I can’t imagine why we waited so long to start saving 
time and money by using your excellent service.’’ 


On the Press 


Robert M. Orton’s Catalog of Reprints is ex- 
pected to be ready this month. 

Miriam A. deFord’s Who Was When: Dic- 
tionary of Contemporaries should be ready for 
you in April. 

The revised and enlarged second edition of 
Brent Altsheler’s Natural History Index-Guide, 
expected in April, will be on the service basis. 
Quotations will be mailed as soon as available. 


A New Feature 


The 1939 cumulated volume of the Vertical 
File Service, delivered to subscribers the middle 
of last month, boasts a new feature—a cumulated 
Title Index. Heretofore title indexes appeared in 
the monthly issues only, and were not cumulated. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 
Recently Published 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1939 annual 
lished March 29 

LipRARY LITERATURE. 
lished March 27 

VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 
lished March 15 


volume. Pub- 


1936-39 4-year volume. Pub- 


1939 annual volume. Pub- 


In Preparation 


Book Review Dicest. 1939 annual volume. Ready 
early in April (Notre—the 1939 annual volume takes 
the place of the monthly issue for February 1940, in 
order to include reviews of all books published in 1939. 
No separate monthly issue was published in February) 

CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. 1938-39 2-year volume. 
Ready early in May 

Essay AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX 
volume. Ready in April 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. 
month cumulation. 


1939 annual 


July 1937-March 1940 33- 
Ready late Spring or early Summer 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 


NATURAL History IN- 
On the serv- 


Altsheler, Brent. 
DEX-GUIDE. 2d. ed. rev. 
ice basis. In press 

Boggs, Ralph A. A _ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
LATIN AMERICAN FOLKLORE. $1.50 

CURRENT BioGRAPHY. Monthly. On the 
service basis 

deFord, Miriam A. WHO Was WHEN? 
A DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARIES. 
In press 

Nafziger, Ralph O. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
INTERNATIONAL NEws COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND FOREIGN Press. In press 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS. 


In press 

Platz, Mabel. ANTHOLOGY OF PUBLIC 
SPEECHES. $3.75. In press 

Raddin, George Gates, Jr. AN EARLY 
New YorK LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


$2.25 


SURVEY OF SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN NEW 
JERSEY LIBRARIES. $1.25 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. On the 
basis 


service 








NEW IMPORTATIONS 


A Manual of University and College Li- 
brary Practice, by G. Woledge and B. S. 
Page. Available from London at $2.25; 
from N.Y. at $2.75. 

The revised 1940 edition of Clegg’s In- 
ternational Directory of the World's Book 
Trade: Booksellers, Publishers, Book Col- 
lectors, etc., Volume 1—English-speaking 
Countries. Delivered from New York, 
$7.50. 











JUNIOR LIBRARIES SECTION 
(Continued from page 593) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Officers: 
Chairman: Dorothy Heiderstadt, Bethlehem Public 
Library 


Vice-Chairman: Donald E. Thompson, Business Li- 


brary, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Secretary-Treasurer: Eleanor Worfolk, Osterhout Free 
Library, Wilkes-Barre 


The JMRT of Pennsylvania has chosen Local 
Indexes as its project for 1940. Miss Elsie Kresge 
of State College is Chairman. 

A Constitutional Committee has been appointed. 
Donald Thompson of the Business Library, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, is Chairman. 

PLA voted the Junior Members $50.00 for the 
Local Indexes project, and miscellaneous expenses. 

The News Letter, a mimeographed periodical, 
contains news of Junior activities. 











. THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS | THE ART OF UNDERSTANDING 





French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. By HARRY J. BAKER, Ph.D. 

For Schools and Self Instruction. Director, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons The material for this book has gown out of practical 
experience, in attempting to solve the problem of young 
Send for Catalogue people, over a period of twenty years. The adult reader 
will gain a valuable insight ae i enetions, Saree ang 
attitudes which have develope in him since chi ood an 
M. D. BERLITZ which govern and control many of his adult ideas and ac- 

630 Fifth Avenue, New York tivities. From Your Bookstore $3.00 

THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE, Boston 














SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
is our specaity ||} RADEMAEKERS 


Pa — is or receive our | ay me and care- 
ul efforts. of our deta quotations are ; i 
within the original “Published Price. “Prompt and Library Binders and Booksellers 
epen le service. 

Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 











, THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York City 
EVERY TYPE OF BINDING 
DONE TO PERFECTION 
LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS BY RADEMAEKERS! 
SUPPLIED WANTED 


Notify us of any Enroll with us. We Wm. %, Rateenshers, 











vacancies on your President 
library staff. This have some good 
service free. positions available. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 













OVER A MILLION 


used, shelf-worn and new books 
in stock, embracing every subject, 


at DISCOUNTS UP TO 55% 


The LIBRARY BOOK CENTER has 
long been the shopping ground of 
prudent librarians everywhere. 


SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


The LIBRARY B@DK CENTERS 
BARNES & NOBLE’ & 


Se 

Li 

iailia -OMPANY 
La WoT COLUMBUS 
CY), (a ae Ley OHIO 





105 FIFTH AVENUE+NEW YORK 























BOOKS THAT WEAR 


HUNTTING BOUND BOOKS 
in these days of curtailed budgets—when every penny counts— 
are an economical investment. 


They eliminate most of the mending 
They eliminate all rebinding — and 
They give far greater circulation for the money 


THE H.-R. HUNTTING CO. _ Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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A PAGE OF HISTORY 


is worth a volume of logic. ----Oliver Wendell Holmes 





11,000 Pages 7,000 Years 


THE NEW LARNED HISTORY 





11,000 pages ©@ 1200 illustrations, 200 in color @ 300 maps 
12 volumes ® library buckram 


Hundreds of librarians have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to buy this universally recognized standard reference work 
on the new low service basis rates. 


The smaller libraries have bought their first sets at a fraction 
of the publisher’s list price. 


Larger libraries have ordered for separate departments, 
branches and for replacements. 


Remember the greater the number of sets already purchased, 
the lower the price for additional sets. 


Write for details. 


Sales Agents 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All selections are 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, with illustrated cover and 
a biographical sketch, except July and August, and sold to libraries for distribution. When 
ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the season 
with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 copies $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per month; 
25 copies 35c per month; 10 copies 15c per month; sample copy free. Send all orders to 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION 


Bristow, GWEN, 1903- 
This side of glory. Crowell 1940 399p 
$2.50 


Sequel to “Deep summer” and ‘“Hand- 
some road” 

The third of Miss Bristow’s novels placed 
in Louisiana continues with the Larnes and 
the Upjohns and the old plantation of 
Ardeith. In this book the story is brought 
down to the period following the first World 
war 


CORBETT, ELIZABETH FRANCES, 1887- 
Queen’s holiday. Appleton-Century 1940 
282p $2 
“Story of young Queen Elsa who was 
forced to abdicate her throne to the mythical 
kingdom of Leucadia—and who finds refuge 
and commences a new life in New York 
City.” Huntting 


LEWIS, SINCLAIR, 1885- 
Bethel Merriday. Doubleday 1940 390p 
$2.50 
Novel of a young girl on the stage and 
the details of the slow and brutal process 
of experience which changed a stage-struck 
girl into a seasoned trouper 


LONGSTREET, STEPHEN 
Decade, 1929-1939. Random house 1940 
398p $2.50 
A great capitalist is pictured as a hero, 
ready to fight to the last ditch for the 


thousands of men in his employ. The 
book takes up his career just before the 


crash of 1929 when the fortunes of the 
Rowlandson family are at their peak, and 
carries him through the crash and the virtual 
destruction of his work 


RICHTER, CONRAD 
The trees. Knopf 1940 302p $2.50 


American pioneer life in the wilderness, 
at the beginning of the 19th century is 
the theme of this tale of a wild, woods- 
faring family, the Lucketts, mother and 
father and five children, who always move 
on into further wilderness when their isola- 
tion is threatened 


“Conrad Richter firmly soft pedals melo- 
drama, sensation, and the merely picturesque, 
and gives to his new novel the ring of au- 
thenticity.” Sat. rev. of lit. 


WRIGHT, RICHARD 
Native son. Harper 1940 359p $2.50 


“This is a novel which only a Negro 
could have written; whose theme is the mind 
of the Negro we see every day; whose 
emotion is the emotion of that native born 
American under the stress of a social situa- 
tion difficult in the extreme.” Book-of- 
the-month club news 


“For terror in narrative, utter and com- 
pelling, there are few pages in modern 
American literature which will compare with 
this story of the few little days which car- 
ried Bigger Thomas, Negro from Missis- 
sippi in Chicago, from bullying cowardice 
through murder to the position of black 
fiend against the hating world hunted across 
rooftops in the snow. It is authentic, pow- 
erful writing about a young Negro driven 
by his cramped destiny to crime.” Sat. rev. 
of lit. 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


READERS' CHOICE 
AMERICAN SCENE 


COOLIDGE, CALVIN, PRESIDENT U.S. 1872- ALLEN, FLORENCE ELLINWOOD, 1884- 
1933 This Constitution of ours. Putnam 1940 
Fuess, Claude Moore, 1885- Calvin 198p $2 


Coolidge; the man from Vermont. . . 
Little 1940 522p illus $4.75 
This “thorough biography . . . is the 


result of scholarly research, careful weigh- 


ing and appraisal of all available material, 
letters, records, contemporary authorities, 
personal knowledge and contact with those 
who knew Calvin Cooledge, in the field 
of politics as well as in his personal re- 
lationships.” Kirkus 


Bibliography: p501-04 


“The book includes a reprint of the 
Constitution, but the body of the book 
takes up the Constitution point by point, 
emphasizing and clarifying. Specific ex- 
amples of modern day legislation are given 
to show how the Constitution and its 
principles are affecting legislation. . . The 
five main headings under which the sub- 
jects are grouped give a key to the approach: 
An instrument of freedom, Separation of 
powers, The Constitution and the war power, 
The Constitutional civil liberties, Effect of 
democracy under the Constitution.” Kirkus 

Bibliography: p179-81 


GoGarTY, OLIVER St JOHN, 1878- 
Going native. Duell 1940 294p $3 STOKES, THOMAS LUNSFORD, 1898- 
The author of “As I was going down Chip off my shoulder. Princeton univ. 


Sackville street” continues his autobiographi- 
cal narrative telling of the metamorphosis 
of an Irishman under the influence of life 
in London and the English countryside 

“It is diverting, glittering with neat lit- 
erary phrases, and pied with conversation.” 
New Yorker 


press 1940 561p $3 


With a brief autobiographical background 
this newspaper reporter gives a political sur- 
vey of the administrations of Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover and Roosevelt 

“Here, passing by at arm’s length, is a 
long procession of the great—great men, 


eat villains, great saints, great mounte- 

nks and, above all, great actors... Mr. 
Stokes is far from being a muckraker, or 
even a debunker, but neither does he apply 
the whitewash.” Books (N.Y. Herald 
Tribune) 


HUBBARD, ELBERT GREEN, 1856-1915 
Balch, David Arnold. Elbert Hubbard; 
genius of Roycroft; a biography. Stokes 
1940 320p illus $2.50 
“The biography of one of the most un- 
usual figures of our century—Elbert Hub- 
bard—author of ‘A Message to Garcia,’ 
founder of Roycrofts, salesman, romanticist.” 
Huntting 


EUROPEAN SCENE 


EASTMAN, MaAx, 1883- 
Stalin’s Russia; and the crisis in socialism. 


Lupwic, EmMIL, 1881- Norton 1940 284p $2.50 


Three portraits: Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin. 





Alliance 1940 127p $1.50 


“Two of the European dictators I know 
from personal conversations, the third by 
description. I am against all three, because 
they are all against freedom. . . I am in- 
terested in their characters, since our fate 
today depends in part on them.” Foreword 

“Three excellent brief sketches. . . 
Ludwig considers Mussolini the stronger 
personality, Stalin the man of conviction, 
Hitler a pathological case, the only lunatic 
among the dictators.” Kirkus 


TABER, Mrs GLADys (BAGG) 1899- 


Harvest at Stillmeadow; decorations by 
Bertram Hartman. Little 1940 261p 
illus $1.75 

Mrs Taber tells month-by-month of life 
on her Connecticut farm with her husband 


and child, her sister and her two children, 
and a number of pedigreed cocker spaniels 


“The book is essentially a scholarly 
presentation of what Marxian Socialism 
could be in an_ ideal-world-setting, but 
candidly points out that as a method of 
practical government in Russia it has col- 
lapsed into colossal failure.” Library jour- 
nal 


GUNTHER, JOHN, 1901- 
Inside Europe. Again completely revised. 


1940 war ed. Harper 1940 xxii,606p 
map $3.50 


Revised edition of a book first published 
in 1936. “I have made multitudinous ad- 
ditions and subtractions, with about 2,000 
textual changes and perhaps 20,000 new 
words. . . I have included new sections 
on Daladier and Churchill, new material on 
almost every country, and a new chapter 
on the events from Munich to the invasion 
of Poland. There is also a brief introduc- 
tion summarizing events since the outbreak 
of war.” Bibliographical note ; 








OF BEST BOOKS 


LEEDS, STANTON B. 
... These rule France. Bobbs 1940 367p 


illus $3 

At head of title: Story of Edouard 
Daladier and the men around Daladier 

A bird's-eye view of the dominant per- 
sonalities in France from 1871 to 1939. 
Contents: The politicians; The personali- 
ties; The financiers; The publicists; The 
fighters 


RAUSCHNING, HERMANN, 1887- 
Voice of destruction. Putnam 1940 
295p $2.75 


“From notes made at the time, Rauschning 
reproduces conversations and describes epi- 
sodes that illuminate the evolution, from 
1932 through 1934, of the Nazi movement 
and more particularly of the mind and plans 
of its leader.” Library journal 

“It’s a kind of popularization of. , 
‘Revolution of Nihilism’: everything more 
dramatic, direct, easy to understand—and 
more horrifying.” New Yorker 


ROSVALL, Torvo DAvip 
Finland; land of heroes. . . Dutton 1940 

272p 23plates $2.50 

Map on lining-papers 

Contents: Always yesterday; Frontier; 
Land of heroes; Northern night; White 
city of the north; Sisu; Red cottage 

“A charming travel diary interspersed 
with history and legend, by a young Fin- 
nish-American who has roamed Finland.” 
New Yorker 


SAERCHINGER, CESAR 
Way out of war. . . maps by Emil Herlin. 
Macmillan 1940 125p maps (Peoples 
library) 60c 
An analysis of the causes of war in 
general, of the causes of today’s second 
World War, and of what can be done to 
end war 


SHOTWELL, JAMES THOMSON, 1874- 
What Germany forgot. Macmillan 1940 
152p $1.50 
“An analysis of the devastation of the 
financial and economic structure of Germany 
through involvement in the first World War. 
The title indicates that Germany forgot the 
costs of war, and blames instead the Ver- 
sailles Treaty for all its ills.” Kirkus 


FAR PLACES 


BOOKER, EDNA LEE 
News is my job; a correspondent in war- 
torn China. Macmillan 1940 375p 
illus $3 
Map on lining-papers 
“An American newspaperwoman’s experi- 
ences in China from 1922 to 1940. The 
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author interviewed most of the major per- 
sonalities and reported the trouble zones 
from Saigon to Mukden.” New Yorker 


HOFFMAN, RUTH, 1900- 
Our Arabian nights, by Ruth and Helen 
Hoffman; with illus. by the authors. 
Carrick 1940 307p illus $2.75 


Another book of adventure in Iraq by 
the American twins of “We married an 
Englishman.” This time they are living in 
a house in Baghdad, and explore the city 
and its diverse society thoroly. As a climax 
to their adventures they spend the summer 
in the desert encampment of the Sheikh 
Fulan, sharing the harem of his three wives 

“A buoyant chronicle; no more import- 
ant than a musical comedy, not much more 
cohesive, but just as entertaining.” N.Y. 
Times 


Morton, HENRY CANOVA VOLLAM, 1892- 
Ghosts of London; illus. from photo- 
graphs and with drawings by James 
Macdonald. Dodd 1940 197p illus $3 


Partial contents: Horn-blowers of the 
temple; Herb shop; Hansom cab; Lamp- 
lighter; Yeoman of the guard; Royal wax- 
works; Bells of St. Paul's; Bank guard; 
Lambeth dole; Shepherd market; Big Ben's 
cradle; Maundy money 

“The author . . . turns his attention to 
the byways and hidden sites of the great 
city. Amusing incidents and fresh discov- 
eries give the narrative a unique charm.” 
Ontario library review 


PINKERTON, MrS KATHRENE SUTHERLAND 
(GEDNEY) 1887- 
Three’s a crew. Carrick 1940 316p illus 
$2.75 

Map on lining-papers 

The story of seven years spent by the 
author, her husband and daughter cruising 
about the northwest coast from Seattle to 
Alaska. Continues the narrative begun in 
“Wilderness wife” 

“Cruising experiences told with sprightly 
humor are interspersed with vivid descrip- 
tions of harbors, the ‘sea country,’ Indian 
villages, salmon fishing, hand- and machine- 
logging and other native activities.” Li- 
brary journal 


STEEGMAN, PHILIP, 1903- 
India ink. Morrow 1940 246p $3 


A panorama of two years spent in Cal- 
cutta and in Delhi among the Viceroy’s 
society; in an opium den; painting the 
Maharaja in a secluded palace, and lastly, 
above the clouds as a solitary guest in the 
forbidden valley of Nepal 

“It .is full of stories, all readable, some 
mysterious, which describe the writer mix- 
ing with the people he met.” Manchester 
guardian 
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TSCHIFFELY, AIME FELIX, 1895- 

This way southward; a journey through 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. Nor- 
ton 1940 354p illus maps $3.50 

An account of a trip by automobile from 
Buenos Aires to Patagonia and Tierra del 
Fuego. There are also glimpses of for- 
gotten and unknown history connected with 
these remote parts 

“The author who once rode horseback 
from Buenos Aires to Washington tells of 
a 7,000 mile ride in a Ford V-8. . . Some 
exciting adventures and much good gaucho 
and Indian lore.” New Yorker 


HEALTH 


CLARKE, JAMES 
Picture of health. . . illus. by Guy Rowe. 
Macmillan 1940 125p illus (Peoples 
library) 60c 
An account for the layman of the sys- 
tems that work together to keep people alive 


and how to maintain the standards that keep 
them in good health 


HOBBIES AND JOBS 


BROOKE, Mrs EsTHER EBERSTADT 
Career clinic: the answer to your job 
problem. Farrar 1940 290p illus $1.90 
“The whole purpose of this book is not 
only to show you how to be yourself, but 
to reveal the vast panorama of possibilities 
that lie within yourself.” Introduction 
Contents: Find yourself; Find your job; 
Find success 


PICKEN, Mrs Mary (BROOKS) 1886- 
Modern dressmaking made easy. Funk 
1940 7v in 1 illus $3.50 
Contents: All about sewing; All about 
patterns; Your physical self; Streamline ma- 
chine sewing; All about dressmaking; Your 
colors and clothes; All about ready-to-wear 
RODMAN, OLIVER HAZARD PERRY 
Handbook of salt-water fishing; illus. by 
M. W. Joyce. Stokes 1940 274p illus 
$1.75 
Contents: Fresh-water fisherman turns to 
the sea; Knowing your game-fish, and what 
tackle to use; Surf casting; From the bottom 
up; Trolling; Royalty of the sea; Conserva- 
tion; Short casts; Conclusion 


HOMES TODAY 


REED, WILLIAM V. 
New homes for old; public housing in 
Europe and America by W. V. Reed 
and Elizabeth Ogg; illus. with 79 


READERS' CHOICE 


photographs and 16 drawings. Foreign 
policy 1940 112p illus (Headline bks) 
25c 

Contents: Why housing; How modern 
cities grew; Patchwork remedies and promis- 
ing plans; Heart of the problem; England 
and France; Austria and Germany; Sweden 
and Holland; Cities of today and tomor- 
row; America, what next; Suggested reading 


INFLUENTIAL BOOKS 


ADLER, MORTIMER JEROME, 1902- 
How to read a book; the art of getting a 
liberal education. Simon & Schuster 
1940 398p $2.50 


The first section discusses reading in re- 
lation to learning and thinking, Both in 
school and out. The second part tells us how 
and what to read. The third part, called 
“The rest of the reader's life’ deals with 
the basic reasons for literacy. It discusses 
the obligations of the citizens of a democ- 
racy, and expounds the thesis that free 
minds make free men 

List of the great books: p373-89 

“The only self-improvement volume I 
have ever read that did not make me want 
to go out and start improving things by 
assassinating the author. I wish to recom- 
mend it generally to all literates who would 
like to learn to read.” New Yorker 


GRABBE, PAUL, 1902- 

We call it human nature, by Paul Grabbe 
worked out in cooperation with Gard- 
ner Murphy. Harper 1939 120p illus 
$2 


Describes and explains psychology for 
the layman, by picture, diagram and text. 
Contents: Our mainsprings of action; Our 
ability to fit behavior to circumstances; Our 
ways of looking at the world; Ourselves 
and society; Suggested reading 

“Psychology humanized in a streamlined 
version.” Huntting 


HOGBEN, LANCELOT THOMAS, 1895- 
Dangerous thoughts. Norton 1940 283p 
$2.75 


Contents: Creed of a scientific humanist; 
John Wilkins, parliamentarian and pioneer 
of scientific humanism; Race and prejudice; 
Contemporary challenge to freedom of 
thought; Sir William Petty and political 
arithmetic; Naturalistic studies in the edu- 
cation of the citizen; Planning for human 
survival; Education for an age of plenty; 
Clarity is not enough; Havelock Ellis; 
Marxism and the middle classes; Adult 
education to-day; Theoretical leadership of 
Scottish science in the English industrial 
revolution; Science in the school; Theology 
of violence; Epilogue 














OF BEST BOOKS | 
OUR INCOME 


FAIRCHILD, HENRY PRATT, 1880- 

Economics for the millions; drawings by 

DeLos Blackmar. Modern age 1940 
261p illus $2.50 

“In this primer of economics for the 

layman |the author) explains in simple terms 

how our economic system works. He con- 

cludes, however, that it cannot continue to 

function successfully, and notes the changes 

which he considers are necessary."” Booklist 


HERRICK, ALLAN MERLE 
You don’t have to be rich; the wise 

management of a small income. Ap- 

pleton-Century 1940 235p $1.75 
“Tells how famous, interesting, typical, 

and successful men and women have met 

their personal financial problems. The book 

aspires to be somewhat of a guide to family 

financial management.” Foreword 
Bibliography: p225-28 


PLAYS AND PLAY 
PRODUCTION 


COLvAN, E. B. (ZEKE) 

Face the footlights! a new and practical 
approach to acting. McGraw 1940 
318p illus (Whittlesey house publica- 
tions) $3 

Partial contents: Stage locations; Busi- 
ness of acting; Body grace; Language of 
the hands; Eyes; Breath control; Discovering 
your voice; Diction; Laughter and tears; 
Evolution of make-up; Stepping into char- 
acter 


LINDSAY, HOWARD, 1889- 

Clarence Day's Life with father; made 
into a play by Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse; with an introduction 
by Brooks Atkinson. Knopf 1940 208p 
illus $2.50 

Three acts. One set of scenery. Char- 
acters: 7 women, 9 men. First produced 
November 8, 1939 

“Clarence Day's vastly amusing sketches 
of his despotic parent have now been trans- 
lated into a perfect comedy.” Brooks At- 
kinson 


RICKETT, EDMOND W. 

Let's do some Gilbert & Sullivan; a prac- 
tical production handbook, by E. W. 
Rickett arid B. T. Hoogland; with illus. 
by W. S. Gilbert. Coward-McCann 
1940 238p illus $2.50 


A discussion of “choice, size of company 
needed, degree of experience, technical re- 
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sources, financial background, amount of 
time necessary, direction, (musical and 
stage), rehearsals, staff organization, try- 
outs, understudies, orchestra, scenery, and 
details of interpretation. Property lists for 
each opera. Glossary of stage terms.” 
Kirkus 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 


GAER, JOSEPH, 1897- 
Fair and warmer; the problem of weather 


forecasting and the work of the United 
States Weather bureau. Harcourt 1939 
137p illus maps (National problems 
ser.) $1 

Gives “the historical background, the 
superstitions, the beginnings of scientific 
methods, the inventions, and the develop- 
ment of the U. S. Weather Bureau, with 
its far reaching activities and values. Then 
the author goes into the basic elements of 
amateur weather forecosting. He discusses 
the meaning of charts, terms, instruments.” 
Kirkus 

Useful for junior and senior schools but 
will be read by adults too 


GAER, JOSEPH, 1897- 
Men and trees; the problem of forest con- 


versation and the story of the United 
States forest service. Harcourt 1939 
118p illus maps (National problems 
ser.) $1 


“Devoted to the value of trees to the 
nation; to showing how the nation’s forests 
came to be depleted, when the danger be- 
gan to be recognized, and what program the 
government proposed to stop the waste and 
restore the loss.” Before you begin 

Of value to the high school student 


NEILL, HUMPHREY BANCROFT, 1895- 
Forty eight million horses. Lippincott 


1940 241p illus $2.50 


A non-technical story of electricity in in- 
dustry, in the home and in entertainment. 
Contents: Energy; Light and comfort; In- 
— Tele-magic; Transportation; Looking 
ahea 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


ELLSBERG, EDWARD, 1891- 
Treasure below. Dodd 1940 305p $2 


“Against great odds, including mutiny, 
intrigue and shipwreck, Lieut. Philip Ram- 
say, Captain of S-53, aided by three trusty 
men, succeeds in salvaging a fortune in gold 
which had, for three centuries, lain at the 
bottom of the Pacific about a hundred miles 
off the coast of Peru.” Huntting 

For junior and senior high school age 
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HAHN, MANNEL SIMON, Mrs CHARLIE May (HoGue) 
So you're collecting stamps! a guide for Faraway trail; illus. by Howard Simon. 
those who are beginning a collection; Dutton 1940 212p illus $2 
sketches by the author; photographs by “The long trail along which motherless 
R. B. Anderson. Dodd 1940 192p Savannah and her family traveled, led from 
illus $2.50 Tennessee to Arkansas. There they estab- 


lished their pioneer home, in the wilderness 


Partial contents: Starting a collection; nor fer feean Little Rock.” Booklie 


Album, hinges, tongs, etc; Telling stamps Pfs . 

apart; What to collect; Stamp magazines; For junior high school age 
Clubs and exhibitions; Topical collecting; 

Precancels, revenues and “‘Side-lines’’; Postal SPERRY, ARMSTRONG 


markings; Engraving stamps : ; 
For all collectors young and old Lost lagoon; a Pacific adventure; illus. 
by the author. Doubleday 1939 277p 


HALL, ANNA GERTRUDE illus $2 
Nansen ; illus. by Boris Artzy basheff. Story of mystery and adventure among the 
Viking 1940 165p illus maps $2.50 islands of the South seas. Treasure seekers, 
Life of Fridtjof Nansen, Arctic explorer a young scientist, and several villains are 
and winner of the Nobel Peace prize, writ- involved in the plot. For junior & senior 
ten particularly for young people high school age 





TO BE READY IN 


OCTOBER, 1940 








Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


A new completely revised edition, including 
all of the non-fiction classifications—Philos- 
ophy, Religion and General Works; Social 
Sciences; Science and Useful Arts; Fine Arts; 
Literature and Philosophy; History and Travel; 
and Biography. 


Kept up to date by supplements 


Annual cumulated supplements for four years 
will be issued as part of this service. 


























Great Books for Your 
“Picture-Minded” Readers 


Have These Books Ready When Your Readers Ask for Them 


° “~ “~ 
Photographic Facts and Formulas 

By E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S. Revised and largely rewritten by 
Franklin I. Jordan, F.R.P.S. 374 pages, cloth, $2.50 

This is what your photographer readers have long been looking 
for. Handy and practical, this book gives plain easily-understood 
formulas and directions for every common photographic operation. 
No need now for the photographer to thumb through volume after 
volume. It’s all here. Appeals both to the serious amateur and the 
professional. Every description is complete, but so concise that quick 
choice of formulas can be made. 58 individual formulas on film de- 
velopment alone. Fully indexed. A basic book for every live library. 


> 

Natural Color Processes 
By Carlton E. Dunn. 3rd edition enlarged and rewritten. 
256 pages, cloth, $2. 

It’s color today ... and here are the answers to any question in- 
volved in producing color prints. No other book on color photography 
gives such complete information on any of the color processes now in 
use. Entirely practical and down to earth, Natural Color Processes 
is not one man’s experience, but the combined experiences of many 
professional color photographers. The third edition has been revised 
from beginning to end, and many of the more important chapters have 
been entirely rewritten. 


Copying Methods 
No. 15 of the Practical Photography Series. Ready late May. 
72 pages, paper, 50 cents 
There’s no other book on this subject in print. It must be on your 
shelves. Every photographer will want to see it and study it. Explains 
in painstaking detail the most practical ways of making copies of 
prints, paintings, old photographs, and printed matter. 


Portrait Photography as a Career 

By Jwan C. Abel. Foreword by Pirie MacDonald and Marcus 
Adams. Ready late May. 360 pages, cloth, probably $3. 

This book tells a// there is to know about starting and operating 
a photographic studio, whether small or large. Everything covered, 
from getting business, keeping books, buying stock, to portrait tech- 
nique. The author, founder and former editor of Abel’s Photographic 
Weekly and The Commercial Photographer, knows what he’s talking 
about, for he has both advised portrait photographers and operated 
a successful portrait business. Only book ever written on the subject. 


Your Supply House Can Fill Your Order 


Our 40-page book catalogue, yours for the 
asking, describes over 200 books on photography. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO. 
353 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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MARCH 
(Continued from April Bulletin) 


MARCH 19. Ferenc Molnar, Hungarian dramat- 
ist, saw one of his own plays on an American 
stage for the first time when he visited a run- 
thru rehearsal of Liliom at the Forty-fourth 
Street Theater. Mr. Molnar has visited the 
United States only once before, in 1928. He 
believes New York to be one of the few places 
where the theater can actually flourish, and he 
strongly favors a subsidized national theater 
which would be completely divorced from poli- 
tics. 


MarcH 19. According to announcement made 
by Howell, Soskin & Co., Joseph Stalin will be 
sent the American royalties on a collection of 
excerpts from his writings, just off the press. 
None of the legal complications that attended 
the publishing of the unabridged Mein Kampf 
last year have yet loomed in the publication of 
the Stalin jottings, from which come some very 
startling statements. 


MARCH 25. Felix Salten, Austrian author of 
Bambi, Perri, and other popular children’s books, 
is, according to a decision reached by an arbi- 
tration board, under no obligation to share the 
American royalties from Perri with the Vienna 
publishing firm of Paul-Zsolnay Verlag, the 
founder of which was replaced by Nazi party 
members following the German occupation of 
Austria two years ago. It had been the con- 
tention of Dr. Salten, who is a refugee in 
Switzerland, that the contract with the Vienna 
publishers, which called for sharing of the 
American royalties, was voided when the Nazis 
banned the publication and sale of the Salten 
books, preventing the publishers from carrying 
out their part of the contract, and the board 
upheld this opinion. 


MARCH 25. André Lichtenberger, French novel- 
ist and writer on social questions, died in Paris 
at the age of 70. The best known of his fiction 
in this country is, perhaps, Mon Petit Trott pub- 
lished in France in 1898 but not issued in Eng- 
lish until the Spring of 1931, when it appeared 
here, with an introduction by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, as Trott and His Little Sister. 


MarcH 27. Caroline Edwards. Prentiss, who 
published three volumes of poetry during the 
late ‘nineties and the pre-War period, died in 
Brooklyn at the age of eighty-seven. 


MarcH 27. Du Bose Heyward, resident play- 
wright in Charleston, S.C., announced that Albert 
Carriere’s Danbury Fair was the winner of the 
Dock Street Theatre’s annual national playwriting 
award. Besides $200 in cash the winner is given 
his expenses to Charleston for participation in the 
production of the play. 


LITERARY CALENDAR 


May 1940 


MarRCH 28. H. G. Wells, novelist and historian, 
in a speech before the British Student Congress 
at Leeds, declared that Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain and Foreign Secretary Viscount Hali- 
fax were “playing about with the war.” He 
sternly criticized the government war publication 
The British Case. “I challenge you to read it.” 


MarRCH 28. Announcement was made of the 
three winners of the first annual Alfred A. Knopf 
Literary Fellowships: Wallace M. Kelly, thirty- 
year-old photographer, of Lebanon, Ky., winner 
in the field of fiction; Dr. Wheaton J. Lane, 
research scholar at Princeton, in biography; and 
Henry Ladd Smith, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas, in history. 


Each award consists of an outright grant of 
$1200. 
MarRCH 29. The Southern Literary Messenger, 


a revival, published in Richmond, Va., of the 
magazine once edited by Edgar Allan Poe, is 
offering eighty awards for the best lists of the 
fifty greatest books on the South. University 
professors of English and librarians are to be 
the judges. 


APRIL 


Aprit 1. John Atkinson Hobson, British econ- 
omist and author, died in London at the age of 
eighty-one. His “heresy’’ was his introduction of 
the theory that there could be such a thing as 
over-saving of personal and public funds, which, 
he contended was the inevitable result of the 
gross inequality of income distribution caused by 
unrestrained capitalism. Among his books were 
The Psychology of Jingoism; The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism; John \Ruskin, Social Re- 
former; Thorstein Veblen; and numerous others. 


Apri, 1. Mrs. Yenta Berman, Polish novelist, 
lawyer, and librettist, arrived in New York to 
produce her latest light opera, Vienna Cavalcade, 
for which Robert Stolz, Viennese composer, has 
written the music. Mrs. Berman is a former 
resident of Austria but during the past few 
years has been living in London and Paris. 


Apri, 1. Stephen Vincent Benet was named 
chairman of the committee on grants of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters at a meeting 
of the committee on progress of the institute at 
the Century Club, New York City. 


Aprit 2. Bertrand Russell authorized the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union to apply before Justice 
John McGeehan, in Supreme Court, for an order 
permitting him to reply in person to the charges 
made against him in the taxpayer's suit in which 
he was barred as a professor of philosophy at 
City College. 
(Continued on page 618) 








Getting Your Money’s Worth 


With thousands of dollars to spend — 
but not one penny to gamble—it’s no 
accident that leading librarians every- 
where choose Library Bureau supplies 


and equipment. 


Whether you're buying a box of 
catalog cards or multi-story steel 
hookstacks Library Bureau gives you 


the most for your dollar. 


Library Bureau owisiox or Remington Rand Ine. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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618 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-seven cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 

Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Sholem, Asch, The Nazarene ............ 207 1. Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years .. 193 
2. John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath .... 176 2. Oscar Levant, A Smattering of Ignorance .. 172 
3. Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle .......... 167 3. Agnes Newton Keith, Land Below the Wind 101 
4. Margaret Mitchell, Gone With the Wind .. 124 4. Antoine de St. Exupery, Wind, Sand and 
S -».. eerie 88 DE \ teiusands ide eine cckenes osteo 99 
6. Richard Llewellyn, How Green Was My 5. Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln, the War 

fee PUN HAUSE SS Chetan esos DM 2 Soenn ddd eekhens eed es va naideas oe 89 

7. Daphne du Maurier, Rebecca ............ 68 6. Bellamy Partridge, Country Lawyer ...... 70 
8. Lin Yu-t'ang, Moment in Peking ......... 67 7. John Gunther, Inside Europe ............ 78 
9. Aldous Huxley, After Many a Summer Dies 8. John Gunther, Inside Asia .............. 63 
wy eae Kee gies oes TS eee 48 9. Frederick Lewis Allen, Since Yesterday .. 51 

10. Robert Nathan, Portrait of Jennie ........ 34 10. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf .............. 41 
COMMENT: That Hollywood is helping to direct the trend of America’s reading is again evidenced by the 
fact that Rebecca reappears on the fiction list this month, after an absence of several months, and a full 
year and a half after its original publication date. The Nazarene and The Grapes of Wrath still hold 
first and second places lage Two new titles on this list are: How Green Was My Valley, and 

After Many a Summer Dies the Swan. On the non-fiction list, there is one new title: Since Yesterday. 
CHILDREN’S Books: The following are the five most read children’s books for the month: Pinocchio, by 

Carlo Lorenzini, Sue Barton, Rural Nurse, by Helen D. Boylston, Gulliver's Travels, by Jonathan Swift, 

The Bluebird, by Maurice Maeterlinck, and The Singing Tree, by Kate Seredy. 

* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
aE New York City, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Springfield (Mass.), Seattle, 
an oronto. 











(Continued from page 614) 
APRIL 3. Katherine Anne Porter, author of Pale 
Horse, Pale Rider, received the first gold medal 
of the Society for the Libraries of New York 
University. This selection of “an American au- 
thor revealing new and distinctive talent in the 
field of imaginative literature’ was made by a 
committee composed of Pearl Buck, John Cham- 
berlain, and Clifton Fadiman. In an interview 
on the following day Miss Porter explained the 
ease and rapidity with which she could write a 
polished short story: she is never in a hurry 
and by the time she gets around to writing a 
story she has mulled it over in her mind until 
all the extraneous matter has been discarded, and 
then the words just drop out in the proper order. 


Aprit 8. Dr. Richard Burton, poet, critic and 
a professor of literature at Rollins College since 
1933, died at Winter Park, Florida, at the age 
of seventy-nine. For several years he had served 
on the jury for Pulitzer prize awards, but re- 
signed in May 1929 when the jury’s choice was 
superseded by the Columbia School of Journal- 
ism’s selection, and the late Julia Peterkin’s 
Scarlet Sister Mary—instead of John B. Oliver's 
Victim and Victor—was the winner. 


Aprit 8. Courtney Ryley Cooper, author of ani- 
mal stories, crime books, and magazine articles, 
signed up with Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus as press agent and feature writer, 
with a penny-a-year salary. Mr. Cooper ex- 
plained his volunteer move by admitting that 
he had been permanently smitten with the circus 
game when at sixteen he had joined an obscure 
little show called Cook & Barret as ‘‘the world’s 
worst clown.” 


APRIL 8. The John Simon Guggenheim Memo- 
rial Foundation announced the award of fellow- 
ships in the field of letters to: Hermann Broch, 
Mrs. Christine Weston, Edwin M. Lanham, An- 
drew Nelson Lytle, Dr. Ward Allison Dorrance, 
John Dos Passos, Lewis Galantiére, Delmore 
Schwartz, Lloyd Frankenberg, and Alfred Kazin. 


Aprit 9. Eve Curie, daughter and biographer of 
Mme. Marie Curie, the discoverer of radium, 
who has just completed a three-months’ lecture 
tour in the United States, said, at the season's 
last book-and-author luncheon, held in the Hotel 
Astor in New York City, that the French people 
who had naturally and honestly longed to avoid 
the horrors of this war discovered, when the time 
came, that “peace at all price is no peace at 
all . . . that there is something more hideous 
than war or death . and that is to live in 
fear.” Sterling North was chairman of the 
luncheon, and Ogden Nash and Major George 
Fielding Eliot were on the speakers’ panel. 





JUNE Book CLuB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 


I Married Adventure, by Osa Johnson. Lippincott 
Literary Guild 
Quietly My Captain Waits, by Evelyn Eaton. 
Houghton 


Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Sons of the Admiral, the Story of Diego 
and Fernando Columbus, by Seth Harmon and Harry 
I. Shumway. Page 
Older girls: He Heard America Sing, by Claire Lee 


Purdy. Messner 

Intermediate group: The Butterfly Shawl, by Grace 
Dawson. Doubleday 

Primary group: Raffy and the Honkebeest, by Rita 
Kissen. Messner : 
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The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., sincerely believe 
~ that the books on their 
~ TENTH ANNIVER- 
SARY List are among 
the best that they have 


~ gh ever published. We 
present: 

LIFE ON THE CIRCUIT WITH 

Lincoln, * by Henry Clay Whitney 


A handsome reissue of a scarce though beloved 
Lincoin work. New illustrations. Original print- 
er’s errors corrected. 530 pp., index, 8vo. $5.00 


ONE WHO WAS VALIANT* 

CLARISSA YOUNG SPENCER'S biography of 
her father, BRIGHAM YOUNG. 282 pages, 
illustrated, index, 8vo. $3.00. 


ELKANAH AND MARY WALKER* 

By CLIFFORD MERRILL DRURY. The story 
of Oregon's honeymooning missionaries, by the 
author of “‘Henry Harmon Spalding’’. Ilius., $3. 


| MET THEM ONCE 

By ,GEORGE STEWART, author of ‘Reluctant 
il’ A journey through the Europe laid 

waste by the first World War. i2mo. $2.50. 


WITH A SKETCH BOOK 


ALONG THE OLD MISSION TRAIL 

By MAUDE GUNTHORP. A beautiful book 
whose title tells what it's about. Many of the 
pictures are in full color. 4to. $5.00. 


THE BELOVED HOUSE 

An interpretation of the life and writings of 
Mary Austin, poetess, by THOMAS MATTHEWS 
PEARCE. iMustrated, index, 8vo. $3.50. 


AN OZARK ANTHOLOGY 
Ozark folklore presented by writers from Nancy 
Clemens to MacKinlay Kantor. 374 pages, 
large i2mo. $2.50. (JUNE Ist). 


AN EMPIRE OF DUST 

The true story of a Dust-Bow! farmer, Law- 
rence Svobida, who stuck to his home longer 
than most. Excellent, graphic illustrations. 
large 12mo. $3.00. (JUNE {5th). 


DISTINGUISHED NEW FICTION 


STONES FOR BREAD 

By EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY. “A fine novel 
to teach us that all men are human, and all 
of them brothers.."".—N. Y. TIMES. {2mo. $2.50. 


FABLE IN GOTHIC 

By LOIS FOSTER WINTER. The story of a 
minister’s wife, as forceful and revealing as 
“Eimer Gantry’’. '2mo. $2.50. 

ONE BELL CALLS THE WATCH 

WILLIAM WINTER'S novel does for tramp 
steamers what Dana did for the windjammers 
in ‘Two Years Before the Mast’’. !2mo. $2.50. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


INDIAN SLEEP MAN TALES 

Real indian bed-time stories, retold by 
BERNICE G. ANDERSON. Illus., 8vo. $2.00. 
GINGER BLUE 

By CHARLES MORROW WILSON. A young- 
folks’ mystery story based on an old Ozark 
legend. Itlustrated, !2mo. $2.50. 

BOY, GRIZZLY, AND WOLF 

By PETER GRAY WOLF. Indian stories from 
the dim past. Iilus., 8vo. $2.00. (MAY {0th). 
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Titles marked * are listed by A.L.A. 
Catalogs and Library Lists on request r] 


The Caxton Printers, Ltd. 
Caldwell, Idaho 
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THE DUTCH 
by Adriaan J. Barnouw 


Here is what Ferdinand Kuhn, Jr., 
says of this timely book in the New 
York Times Book Review: “With wis- 
dom and worldly knowledge, and with 
a light touch that one does not always 
associate with the Dutch, Professor 
Barnouw has assembled what most 
of us need to know about the land of 
. And it is 
written with such charm that a trip 


Rembrandt and Erasmus . 


through its pages is almost as satis- 
fying as a stroll along a quiet canal 
in Delft or Leyden.” $3.00 


HARDY 
OF WESSEX 
by Carl J. Weber 


Percy Hutchison, in the New York 
Times Book Review, calls this “a pains- 
taking and cogently reasoned study 
of Thomas Hardy... 
ploratory job.” And Ralph Thompson, 


an excellent ex- 


in the daily Times, says: “Generally 
acute and obviously well-informed... 
compact and valuable.” Here, for the 
first time, is told the complete story 
of the making of a great writer and 
of the way that writer made great 
books. Illustrated. $3.00 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Morningside Heights - New York 


OOAA 
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Clare Boothe 


HE late Heywood Broun, in a foreword to 
the printed edition of Clare Boothe’s Kiss 
the Boys Good-bye, a comedy in which he him- 
self had been mercilessly caricatured, observed 
that the author might better have removed a 
figure like his counterpart and laid him in laven- 
der until she should have time to “fry him more 
completely or do him greater justice or both.” 
For one who had done her hunting with an old- 
fashioned fowling-piece, he said, her marksman- 
ship was not bad. But she might, he suggested, 
try a “brand new rifle.” With a change of 
weapon, presumably, came the relentless melo- 
drama of her political Margin for Error, which 
invaded Broadway about six months ago. 

Clare Boothe (née Ann Clare Booth) was born 
on Riverside Drive, New York City, April 10, 
1903, the daughter of William F. Booth, who 
afterwards operated a soft-drink factory in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Ann (Snyder) Booth. When 
she was still an infant her parents took her to 
Fort Lee, N.J., a cradle of the motion picture in- 
dustry, for a screen test. Little Clare’s responses 
to a variety of stimuli consisted of one unchang- 
ing “very, very dead pan.” Her career was over. 
She lived a while in Chicago, and after her 
mother's divorce and subsequent marriage to Dr. 
A. E. Austin, the family moved to Greenwich, 
Conn. 

At ten she wrote a play; painted the scenery 
for it; took over the stage of a locked-up high 
school; and cleared thirty-one dollars. She was 
sent to a parochial school for a while, and at the 
age of fourteen was enrolled at Miss Castle's 
School in Tarrytown, N.Y. Meanwhile she had 
run off to New York and had taken a job with a 
novelty firm. An attack of appendicitis ended 
this venture, however. 

In 1923 she married George T. Brokaw, a 
wealthy New Yorker, by whom she had one 
daughter, Ann. Six years later they were divorced. 
She was financially independent, but nevertheless 
fled the boredom of pure social life for a job on 
Vanity Fair; she was its editor from 1932 to 
1934. Her novel, Stuffed Shirts (1931), a candid 
caricature of the circles in which she had moved 
during the years of her marriage, as well as her 
short stories, appeared over the signature Clare 
Boothe Brokaw. 

As early as 1927 she had attempted to write a 
saleable play. With an Englishman she collabo- 
rated on a farce called “Entirely Irregular’; with 
Paul Gallico she wrote a comedy called “Sacred 
Cow’; and then tried her hand at a piece of 
NRA fun-poking, “O Pyramids.” (In October 
1933 she was appointed second representative of 
the NRA on the legitimate theatre code board.) 
But producers shied all of them. 

In November 1935, however, she penetrated 
Broadway with Abide With Me, a study of a 
sadistic psychopath. It opened just two days be- 
fore her marriage, on the twenty-third to Henry 
Robinson Luce, editor-in-chief of (now) Life, 





CLARE BOOTHE 


Time, and Fortune. It fared so badly that the 
Time reporter, who had tried valiantly to strike a 
nice balance between tact and professional fear- 
lessness was told, when he handed the copy to 
Mr. Luce, “Show isn’t that good. . . Go back. . . 
Write what you thought.” 

The Women, a loosely put together piece on 
the lives of Park Avenue gossip-mongers, opened 
on December 26, 1936, for a run of 657 New 
York performances. She reminded those who ac- 
cused her of over-writing that on the contrary ‘‘no 
really authentic picture of a room full of women 
with their inhibitions released and their back hair 
down would be allowed on any stage in the 
world.” 

Kiss the Boys Good-bye, produced in the fall 
of 1938, was projected, said Miss Boothe, as a 
“fable about the first coming of Fascism out of 
Dixie.” But to critics and theatre-goers it re- 
mained essentially a laughing-up-one’s-sleeve at 
Hollywood's fabulous search for a Scarlett O'Hara. 
Margin for Error, now at the half-year mark on 
Broadway, is fair evidence that the only way to 
deal with National Socialism, from a theatrical 
point of view, is to ridicule it. 

Miss Boothe is a handsome blonde with a high, 
musical voice. She has professional ambition, a 
genius for organization, and a tremendous sophis- 
tication. And yet she is calm, patient, and—lack- 
ing someone's substantial approval—is often quite 
unsure of her own work. Plot sense, certainly, is 
not her forte. It is the sure aim of her dialogue 
that gives her fire. Milton Mackaye said of her: 
“She writes of the rich and for the rich—but she 
always gives them hell.” ; 
B. ALSTERLUND 








LAUGH, MAN, LAUGH 
by Salvi G. Zlotogorski 

“One of those rare books that make life 
worth living.”’ A sparkling collection of 
jokes, anecdotes and epigrams. Gay and 


rollicking. Dr. Zlotogorski prescribes taughter 
to shorten any convalescence. $2.00 



















THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


IN LITERATURE 
by Dr. D. E. Phillips 


An unusual analysis of world literature 
revealing the psychology of various ages, 
from an_ entirely new viewpoint. Lucid, 
scholarly tome by a prominent educator. 
$2.50 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, 
at your finger tips. 





Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster's 
New International lessens the need for in- 
vestment in supplementary reference books. 


Write for booklet L. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


Walt Disney Story Books 


Enchanting stories about favorite Disney charac- 
ters ... Superb color illustrations by The Walt 
Disney Studio . . . Easy reading of high literary 
merit by well-known juvenile authors ... For 


Ages 6-12. 


TEACH YOURSELF 


Fashion Designing and 


DRESSMAKING 


by Isabel Horner. Make smart-looking 


clothes. Every phase completely covered. 
Patterns, materials, fitting, cutting out, 
etc. Understandable. Reliable. By a 
leading authority. 110 illus. and 
diagrams. $1.00 
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FOR AGES 6-8 


HERE THEY ARE. Told by Ardra Wavle 
DONALD DUCK AND HIS NEPHEWS. Told by Florence Brumbaugh 
WATER BABIES’ CIRCUS. Told by Georgiana Browne 
WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO. Told by Dorothy Baruch 


FOR AGES 8-12 


DONALD DUCK AND HIS FRIENDS. Told by Jean Ayer 
LITTLE PIG’S PICNIC. Told by Margaret Wise Brown 
MICKEY NEVER FAILS. Told by Robin Palmer 
SCHOOL DAYS IN DISNEYVILLE. Told by Caroline D. Emerson 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 








Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 621 








Nevil Shute 


AIR, auburn-haired Nevil Shute has never re- 

garded himself as a real author; he’s an 
engineer, a designer and builder of airplanes. 
And aviation, he says, is not the fun it used to 
be when planes were small and “there were great 
things to be done.” Nevertheless he’s author 
enough to tell a good story, and aviation’s still 
sufficiently glamor-bearing to make a good tale 
into a better one. 

Nevil Shute Norway—professionally he never 
uses his last name—was born in 1899, the son 
of Arthur Hamilton Norway, who until 1920 
was Assistant Secretary of the General Post Office 
in London, and Mary Louisa Gadsden Norway. 
Among his enterprising Cornish ancestors was 
the much-loved, courageous, and sea-sworn Cap- 
tain Norway, who fell on the deck of the packet 
boat “Lady Mary Pelham” during its skirmish 
with an American frigate, “Privateer,” in the early 
days of the War of 1812. The History of the 
Post Office Packet Service, an account of the 
Falmouth-New York trafficking up to the time 
the set-up was taken over by the Admiralty, writ- 
ten by Nevil Shute’s father (d.1938), is a 
classic in the field. Young Nevil was still in his 
teens when he witnessed, in Dublin, some of the 
early rumblings of the Sinn Fein Rebellion and as 
a rescue-work volunteer with the Red Cross found 
no lack of release for his tremendous boyish 
energy and compassion. In 1916 his mother pub- 
lished, under the title The Sinn Fein Rebellion as 
I Saw It, a thin volume of letters which she her- 
self had written during this period. 


When the World War broke out Nevil Shute 
went to France, and on his return, despite the 
fact that he felt himself an awkwardly older 
undergraduate, finished his studies at Oxford. 
Vague literary potentialities gave way to much 
stronger interests in engineering, especially en- 
gineering of the air. In 1924 he joined the staff 
of the company which was building the Airship 
R100, under the supervision of Sir Dennistoun 
Burney, the inventor of the paravane. He after- 
wards became the ship’s chief engineer, directed 
her to completion, and sailed her on her famous 
voyage to Canada and back. The shocking R101 
disaster, however, put an end to airship building 
in England—and, temporarily, to Nevil Shute’s 
dabbling in imaginative fiction. Three novels, 
however, had already emerged: Marazan, in 1926; 
So Disdained (issued here as The Mysterious 
Aviator), 1928; and Lonely Road, (not published 
until 1932.) 

For the next seven years he wrote nothing, 
devoting his complete attention to the setting up 
of an airplane factory, which first saw the light 
of day in an old garage in Southsea. At the 





NEVIL SHUTE 


time of his resignation as managing director, in 
April 1938, the firm was employing 1,000 people. 
That same year saw the publication of his cheer- 
ful but not too convincing novel, Kindling, a 
tale of the miraculous rejuvenation of a depres- 
sion-drugged town. In 1939 came Ordeal, in 
which the airplane became the deus ex machina 
of the book. It had a good sale both here, 
where it was a Book-of-the-Month Club choice, 
and in England. 

Out of a substantial and multi-colored collec- 
tion of experiences and a lot of simmering, half- 
formed story outlines, Nevil Shute extricated two 
totally unrelated ideas for the making of An Old 
Captivity: the first, that “great flights are not 
made by flash in the pan heroes, but by men who 
can work eighteen hours a day at tiring menial 
jobs. . .”; and second, that contrary to popular 
opinion, it was two young Scots, Haki and Hekja, 
slaves of Lief Ericksson, who were the first real 
explorers of America. It was just after the 
Munich crisis, when Nevil Shute was sick of war 
and war talk, that he began work on this novel. 
“I wanted,” he says, “ . to write something 
which could make me forget that there was such 
a thing as war.” And so corralling all the agents 
of adventure, romance, and legend he wrote some- 
thing which might now happily cool the brows of 
harried Englishmen. Meanwhile he himself has 
placed his professional wisdom at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal and resigned himself to the ugly 
omnipresence of fear, restraint, and futility. 





